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Overseas 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Cataloguer (Temporary) 

Post Ref: 436 - E4.65fl-E7.005 
Central Library 

This is a temporary appointment (or a period of up to 12 
weeks. 

The appointee will be responsible to the Bibliographical 
Services Officer (or the classification and supervision to 
theflnal processing of books on a computerised system. 
Commencing salary In accordance with qualifications and 
experience. 

Application forma from the Establishment 
Officer, Town Hell, Barnsley. Tel: Barnafey 
203232, Ext. 21 13. 

Closing date 1 6th December, 1 963. 
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Inner London 
Education Authority 

LIBRARIANS 

Applications ara Invited 
from Chartered Librarlene for 
the following POttt:- 

LTBRARIAN GRADE D 

Salary £938B-£11032 plus 
£1284 London Walghtlna 
Allowance. 

1. London Oratory School, 
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LIBRARIAN GRADE C 
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Allowance. 
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University of 
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SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited 
from professionally qualified 
librarians with a know lad go of 
Russian for a post or Senior 
Library Assistant In the Cata- 
loguing Department of the 
University Library. Addition- 
al qualifications and/or ex- 
perience or cataloguing by 
AACR3 will be an advantage. 
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THE VOLTAIRE FOUNDATION 

Applications are Invited for the post ol 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

on grade IB of the University salary scale (E6,310-EB,875) 
This post involves iha collation and proof-reading of lexi9 and 
commentaries for the Complete works of Voltaire, the checking ol 
references end similar work of an editorial nature, and Iha preparation of 
eittrtea (or a bibliography ol writings on Voltaire, 1 830-1980. Applicants 
should have an excellent grasp of the French language and a good 
understanding of the conventions of textual criticism, physical and 
anumeratlve bibliography and scholarly annotation. A methodical 
approach and cIosb attention to detail are essential, and a familiarity with 
computer editing la desirable. 

Applications, with a curriculum vitae and tho nemoBand addressee 
of two referees, should be submitted In writing to the Executive 
□hector. Voile Ire Foundation, Taylor Institution, Oxford OX1 3NA. 
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Books and Prints 


WATERFIELD’S 

Catalogue 46 

Books and Manuscripts 
1529-1983 
a winter selection 

Including Nicholas Udali's translation 

€ tumsu‘ Apophthcgmes f 1543), 
Melancthoni annotated copy of 
niu ' ElegJae (M0), pan of the 
archive of Arthur Ashley Sykes 11740- 
50), the first edition of Hymn 's Bcppo 
together with the privately p rinse J 
Additional Stanzas (18)81, a complete 
run of the Eton College Chronicle 
(1863-1950), and adfour Issues of the 
excessively rare Robert Craved Laura 
Riding 'house magazine' Focus 
(19351; examples of the A /dine, 
Ashtndene, Ehevlr, Hogarth, Hours, 

S. Dominic's and Seizin Presses; 
presentation copies from Bertrand 
Rusted, Siegfried Sassoon, Stscheverell 
Sitwell, Ly non Slracheyipraofh of 
John Powtes, William Golding, 

, . Qrahqm Grew, Domrfl y L. 

^ Eviri&wtiuglii akorigltal iypufiipt ■. • 
of Nancy Miifonf's Mada mo do 
Fool pada ur; drawings by Nicolas 
Bentley and Edward Bawden; 
woodcuts by Carrington. 

36 Park End Street, Oxford 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE B1 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

(t) Fram 1 7lh Century-End ot QeorglBn 
Ere. (2) Fram 1 B30-Aflce. (3) From 
Alice-1 920. (4) Fram 1 821-1 883. 

(6) Penny Dreadfuls. (6) Period I cbJb. 
El post tree 

RUitrdGllbertMn, Angel HU Cottage, 
Launceston, Cornwall. 


IF IT IS OUT-OF-PRINT 

Our mellHmler warehouse has 
100,000 tfUas In history, economica, 
politics and world affaire. Phono 01- 
876 7264 or writs (aaa, please). 
Bemee High Street. BW13 
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lettn or Rare Books For Sale . 
Write for tho latest Issue to 
•Suite 234, a, Albemarle 
Way, London E.C.X , L114 

BOOKS. Secondhand rbr'dbie 
or aeneral aubjecta. Bond 

£ for free lists — p. t. 
Marker Jordans. Pitney, 
■angport. Somerset. LI T4 

RUSSIAN BOOKS catnloBuea 
available; A. C. Hall, 30 
Htalqaa Road, Twlckenhajn.^ 
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RADIO NEW ZEALAND 

Director General 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF RADIO 
SERVICE OF THE 
BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

An outstanding innovative administrator Is sought to Imptemanl 
the policies and directions of the Broadcasting Corporation of 
New Zealand. The position involves advising the CorporaUooon 
matters affecting radio In particular or the Corporation In general 
The successful applicant should have a highdsgreeof 
sensitivity to public opinion, cultural differencss, current affairs 
and an active concern for minority issues. 

Formal education to an advanced level Is essential as Isa 
well-grounded knowledge of practical aspects of broadcasting 
and a demonstrated ability in all aspects of business. 

Written application, closing 1 2th December, 1 963, should 
Include all relevant details and be sent by airmail to:- 
Director of Personnel, 

Broadcasting Corporation of New Zealand, 

P.O. Box 98, Wellington, New Zealand, 
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The TLS is read in over eighty 
countries throughout the world. 
A large proportion of our 
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jn«jH Brecht is the most innuential German 
phywightofthe twentieth century, but we still 
■ Kuo satisfactory biography of him. Why? 
- y n |j| recently, when you crossed the Berlin 
Wall on the way into East Berlin you were 
(onfronled with a perspex tablet, on which was 
1 vritten. In red: 

BERTOLT BRECHT: 

[ Great Carthage 
three wars, 
i h«as Kill mighty 
| ifitithcQnt, 
sbg habitable 
I after the second. 

| [ivssno longer to be found 
I after ihe (bird. 

Ttoadveitisemenl for the peaceful intentions 
of the German Democratic Republic was set 
nl as a poem. But it is not a poem. It is the 
censored remnant of an “Open Letter to Ger- 
am artists and writers" in which (in 1951) 
Brecht appealed for the peaceful reunification 
ol Germany, and, in that cause, for freedom 
hwiceiBorship. When I carried a volume con- 
luring this Letter into the Friedrichstrasse 
checkpoint, it was confiscated. 

East Germany has turned Brecht into the 
Botin Wall of German literature. The Class 
Enemy, writes the current head of the Berliner 
Ensemble, Manfred Wekwerth, must neces- 
sity be a Brecht Enemy. For this reason 
tae, it is understandable that no German 
Klriar, East or West, has yet managed to scale 
4fWall-to see Brecht steadily and to see him 
riole.Moreover, partly because of censorship 
by Brecht's literary executors, a very signifi- 
ed portion of his poetry was only published 
to year (reviewed In the TLS, May 27, 1983). 
Am^or selection of his letters was first pub- 


‘ All this’’, Hayman nicely comments, “with- 
out a word of conversation”. Only in America 
did the charm fail - for the magic was in his 
language. In the German-speaking world even 
his detractors had soon to acknowledge his 
original poetic gift. “The monster has talent ", 
said Thomas Mann, sadly. The misquotation of 
what is probably Brecht’s most famous line - 
“Erst kommt das Fressen, dann kommt die 
Moral" - is but the crassest example of Hay- 
man’s recurrent deafness to the magic of 
Brecht’s German. 

The central challenge for the biographer of 
Brecht, however, must be the relationship be- 
tween his politics nod his art. What were the 
sources of his commitment to communism? 
What was the nature of that commitment and 
how did it change? How did it affect his work, 
and how does it affect our judgment of it? Here 
Hayman is at his weakest. It is simply not true, 
for instance, that in 1924-5 “millions of Ger- 
mans were adapting to circumstances and sup- 
pressing their opinions by joining the Nazi par- 
ty" - a statement which he implausibly links to 


member of the Control Chorus.” He would 
not, however, allow public performances be- 
cause (as he wrote to a would-be producer in 
the same year) experience had shown that it 
achieved “nothing but moral passions 
(Affekte) of a commonly lesser kind" in the 
audience. To the end of his life he would main- 
tain that in principle the end - communism - 
justified the means - killing, lies, injustice - 
being used by the governments he supported. 

There is abundant evidence that Brecht con- 
sidered himself, above all, a true and consis- 
tent Leninist. 

Unermtldlich lobt der Denkende 
Den Genoaun Lenin... 

(Tirelessly the thinking man praises / Comrade 
Lenin) begins one of the previously unpub- 
lished poems from c 1930, and goes on to praise 
Lenin for noUbeing afraid to get his hands 
dirty, In the same period he rebuked the re- 
visionist Marxist, Karl Korsch, for wanting “to 
cut the umbilical cord of Leninist ideology and 
for placing too much faith in the proletariat”. 
Twenty years later, in the Buckow Elegies, he 
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! ^ 0n4 ^ Bsytein therefore begins with two 

his cultural and political dls- 
umc fiuin the subject, and the availability of 
\ j” “to) most of the previously unpublished 
«s.Hu achievement is to give us the facts 
1 life more fully and fairly than any 
biographer. Yet, surprisingly, he 
in iii rck* a * important 1982 

jwementary volumes of Brecht’s poetry. 

when It comes to the interpretation 
-riPP ? and context, his cultural and 
CJ. “t® 11 ** becomes a grave liability, 
nut I lta * Mansions of Brecht’s life and 
h he 5iknply docs not explore. 

«y tvKti y W fl c °ntrary and elusive (not to 
k 1 y .riiarpcter. By the age of twenty 

cnhuS • 7 0ft . was alread y a sr®* 11 

w .. Piundering books, friends ; and 
fte ihft ■ ^.°v n siiniulation and advantage, . 

early verses and 
hall fa* 6 ? , u £bt between two mistresses, 
-•^anhoher: and Marianne Zoff, he 
to appease the latter by 
the former. Ruthless, 
career in remain a hallmark of his 

^ ?f U,kn W ®nd: enthroned in; 
Aturian — — West. German pqblisher, : 
Tj baJi?*? hnd ■! Swiss ..bank , account,- - 
jiiffj'JiS? tdunseUed his )}6n Stefan, “to 
; understand why 
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One of Caspar Neheris many sketches of Baal. 
the theme of Mann 1st Mann. He entirely mis- 
ses the significance of Berlin’s traumatic May 
Day 1929, when a virtual civil war broke out 
between pojice (controlled by a Social Demo- 
cratic city government) and communist dem- 
onstrators. This “Bloody May" galvanized 
even the young Auden, who was in Berlin at 
the time, and John WlUett hns plausibly sug- 
gested that this was the moment of definite 
commitment for Brecht - 1929 being the year 
of the first Lehrstilcke. Later, 1 Hayman uncriti- 
cally relays Brecht's wholly lop-sided account 
of thB failure of the SPD and KPD to unite 
against the Nazis. Berlin in the years 1929 to 
1932 was a city where writers, like everyone 
else, could hardly avoid taking sides (as did, in 
the end, even Thomas Mann - up to a point). 
This pressing historical context, this sense of a 
world falling apart, is essential to an under- 
standing of Brecht's politics. 

Brecht Was unique only in the ferocity of bis 
commitment and the talent which he placed in 
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dox, then this was a characteristic piece of 
irresponsible talk. But the irresponsibility is 
hard to forgive, for this was not - in Orwell’s 
phrase - u kind of playing with fire by people 
who did not even know that fire was hot. 
Brecht knew that the fire was hot - and (unlike 
Auden) went on playing with it. 

It is none the less clear from his poems and 
Arbeits journal, and from his conversations 
with Walter Benjamin, that in the period of 
Scandinavian exile he was deeply troubled by 
the purges which engulfed his Russian teachers 
and acquaintances: Meyerhold, Tretyakov, 
the journalist Michael Kolzov. In 1938 he told 
Benjamin that there existed a “justifiable 
suspicion" about what was happening in Rus- 
sia. “Should the suspicion prove correct one 
day, then it will become necessary to fight the 
regime, and publicly. But, 'unfortunately or 
God be praised, whichever you prefer’, the 
suspicion is not yet a certainty. " "For Marxists 
outside" (the Soviet Union), he confided to his 
Arbeitsjournal In January 1939, “there follows 
roughly the attitude of Marx to German Social 
Democracy, posltiv kritisch In September 
1939 he struggled to justify to himself the Nazi- 
Soviet Non-Aggression Pact and the Soviet in- 
vasion of Poland. (“The governments / Write 
Non- Aggression-Pacts. Little man/Write your 
Will'' he had written one year earlier. He 
certainly did not intend to risk his own neck in 
the job which he was offered at the Moscow 
Arts Theatre. It was America for him. 

When Hitler invaded the Soviet Union, he, 
like so many others, silenced his doubts with a 
sigh of relief. In American exile, from 1941 to 
1947, he had more immediate political con- 
cerns: the struggle against fascism, trying to 
make a name on Broadway and money in Hol- 
lywood, facing the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. But when, after failing to 
secure the theatre he wanted in Switzerland or 
Austria, he finally settled for East Berlin, he 
could no longer avoid the problem. Now the 
Measures were being Taken all around him. 
The Party began to demand that he, loo, 
should write to order. His attempts to do so 
were tragicomically inept. When West Ger- 

'SS^s^^grdftp q f ytuSg toSt^nSs return? . 
lrig from ihb Epstj Brecht sat down to write his >’ 
■dire ; political cantata, per Herrri burger Be- 
richt. A sample verse: 

Zu Hennburg hlhterm Schlrigbaurt 
Beginnl der Bonner Staat • 

B ) ul b unde slreichcu schnuppemd 
Um FaUgrub und Stacheldrnht. 

(AtHefrnburg behind the .turnpike /The Bonn 
state begins / Bloodhounds prowl snuffling / r . 
Around fall-pit and barbed wire.) Hayman 
notes: “Brecht could not understand why they 
[the. communist authorities]; Objected to his 
carefully calculated Condemnation of the West 
German authorities for blocking freedom of 
movement between the two halves of Ger- 
many. ’’ By early 1953 the Berliner Ensemble 
was- poorly regarded by the Party leadership. 
Brecht wrote despondently in his Artoeitsjour- - 


would contrast the feebie behaviour of East * re ; political cantata, per Nerrnburger Be 
Germany's rulers with the glowing example of- rievK. A sqi mple verse: . ■ 

Lenin. And in one of four devastating Stalin ^ hinler % ScMOghaurt 
poems from the last months of his life, we read gimhunde strelchcn sohnuppemd 

Der genialste Schttler Lenin? Um FaUgrub und StacheldrtiUt. 

Hat ihn aura Maul geschlagen ■ (At Hefrnburg behind the .turnpike /The Bonn 

(Literally: Lenin’s most brilliant pupil / has g £atq begins / Bloodhounds prowl .snuffling V 

struck him on the month}. . . Around fall-pit and barbed wire.) Hayman 

As a Leninist, he held. In theory, that the notes: “Brecht covild not understand why they 

Party must be the ultimate repository of ‘ sden- : ^ communist authorities]; Objected to his 

tifle" knowledge and final court of appeal. But carefully calculated Condemnation of the West 

he never joined the Party. (If .there- Was any German authorities for blocking freedom of 

evidence that he had, the East German Brech* movement between the two halves of Ger- 

tologjsts would have given It us by now.) Wien roany> *■ By bBrly 1953 the Berliner Ensemble 

the KPD, and Moscow, reacted angrily, to Die was -poorly regarded by the Party leadership. 

Massnahme - because communists don’t sqy • Brecht wrote despondently in his Arbeitsjour- 

things like that, not In public anyway- Brecht; ^ that reviews did not appear until “months 


stuck to his own judgment. Twenty yejirs ; later 
the same story would be repeated (with some 
Schweykian. variations) after the Party criti- 
cized the pacifist tendencies of The Trial bf- 
Lukullus. In practice he always knew better. 


: Ihuty discipline was; for eyqTypne fiil^ii He was ta|lks ; Brecht^ dashed off letter* pfi 
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^at Brecht was one of 
^ d ^ rV ? d the death Sent- 
^^P'ijMglne {doing it to .him . 

Vduid have, ex- 
Wh u„ pcesiary l Would kill - yes, ; 

fete? .> literary and. sextial i. 


'fakeh' 1 ): 

What base act woiild you not commit, to ; 
Eradicate baseness? 1 i , . • 

If, at last, you could change the wgrla, wnat 
Would you think yourself too good for?; - • 
.Who are you? . . ; • f ; 

■Sink into (Util ■ .■;. ’ 

Embrace the' butcher, but . . :•« •' 

; GHange the World: H needs It! ’ . . ; v 


— r» .y'jgttflgi as g sg ?. 


after the first - nigh t'V He had still not beep 
■ glyen the Theater am Schlffbaperdamm for 
which he had all along been angling, . 

. . Then came the workers’ uprising of June 17. 
•While workers were being killed. by Soviet ' 
- tanks, Brecht dashed off letters pf support to 
the Party leader, tfibri^bf. and the Mi Bister-/ 
President, . Grptewohl. Four days later Neues 
Deutschland printed the last sentence of his 
letter,. to Ulbricht “I feel the need, in this 
moment, to express to you my solidarity (Ver-. 


. . dcsefye to die". The Word which. paoy'com- biindenffell) with tho Socialist: Unify Party of 
' ; merilStors have fpund, for tWs remark is Gpritjany” ^ bs if; it was the full text of . his • 
“ambiValerit". Hpyman Follows them. It is not-, message, A chorus Of indignation rose from the J’ 

■ • an; adequate word. For, whichever way . one . , West.' TTrls is perhaps the most controversial ; 

• , takes the lemarK. itt implicatlona afe: fippal I- . mbmept in Brecht’s political career, arid'niyS- 


vl^at' he abtuhlly 
two independent 


PjwS^'' “ffi' ■ foe "young j 

mfttujre- of 

bejnif , (f ■ ndhevcr preyiq.usiy looked. 


- ly plotting' against Stalip - j. deserved tqdte for. • . sojirces/ the ^sbecte<f Swiss jpurnaliat; Oody 
. ndl ptojHng : S&; andthe^« n writrt.Al&edKanlor- 

lint (from Which K is jiij jus- he Iwd altCadyMiiderstood (pnhis (rip to k Mps- ^wicz, this'seritence was the censored remnant 
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great discussion with the masses about the tempo of 
socialist construction will lend to a sitting and secur- 
ing of socialist achievements. 

This seems to me neither subtle nor critical nor 
long. According to the editorial notes 
Ulbdcht replied thanking “Comrade Brecht” 
for his "courageous declaration (Bekenntna) 
for Peace, Unity, Democracy and Socialism". 
All that in three sentences? Regrettably, here 
as elsewhere Hayman dees not pause for a 
critical discussion of his sources. He seems to 
accept the published Briefe version, but if so he 
has conflated the letter to Ulbricht with that to 
Grotewohl. 

Did Brecht’s “courageous declaration” 
spring from the depths of his Leninist commit- 
ment? Why did he continue publicly to main- 
tain what was essentially a moderate version of 
the Party line: that the uprising may have be- 
gun as a genuine expression of working-class 
discontent, but was soon taken over by " fascis- 
ts and warmongering riff-raff" who brought 
Berlin to “the verge of a third world war” . from 
which it was saved by Soviet tanks? As Hay- 
man perceptively comments, it is hard to assess 
the extent to which he was telling these lies 
"cynically, wanting the Party leaders to reward 
him with a theatre, or committedly, wanting to 
counteract the damage done to the communist 
cause by the new bout of Soviet brutality". The 
theatre was, after all, the reason that he had 
returned to East Berlin. So was it still: "Sink 
into filth/Embrace the butcher, but/Change 
the world: it needs itl"? Or was it rather: “Sink 
into filth/Embrace the butcher but/Get your 
theatre: you need it!”? In March 1954 he at last 
got the Theater am Schiffbauerdamm. 

In these last years there is a growing tension 
between his public and his private political 
views. Publicly, he wins favour with the Party 
leaders by busying himself in the Soviet-led 
v peace campaign. In 1954 he accepts the Stalin 
*5 Peace Priie (not. yet re-napfed the Leni n Peace 
poceH^ymaa) »*nd deposits .most of the' 


of the work; but in practice it does. We are less 
impressed by a sermon on fidelity, if we know 
the minister for a philanderer: by a call to 
heroism, if we know the writer for a coward. 

Mure important, it is obvious that Brecht’s 
politics crucially affect the work itself - 
although generally not in the way that Brecht 
intended. In fact there is a yawning gulf, not 
only between the qualities of the life and the 
work . but also between Brecht's intentions and 
his achievement, between his writing nnd his 
own interpretation of it. Isniah Berlin's famous 
image of Tolstoy - the fox striving to be n 
hedgehog - is supremely applicable to Brecht. 
From the moment of his commitment to com- 
munism his art displays this constant tension 
between his naturally “foxy", pessimistic, indi- 
vidualistic view of huinnn nature, and the re- 
lentlessly optimistic, collectivist, monistic 
"hedgehog" philosophy in which he a I temp ted 
to contain it. 

When he succeeded in chaining his natural 
sensibility the results were dire. As well as his 
“positive" doggerel, much of his writing 
against fascism is vitiated by his simplistic 
Marxism. Hitlercannot be understood just as a 
tool of big business [Arturo Ui). Nazi antisemi- 
tism was not merely a diversion from the class 
struggle, and it patently did not spare rich Jews 
( The Round Heads and the Pointed Heads). 
(Hayman rightly mentions what he calls 
Brecht’s “ambivalent’’ attitude to the Jews, 
and quotes this extraordinary entry from the 
twenty-three year old poet’s diary: "Why can’t 
the Jews be disposed of? Because for 
thousands of years they've been quartered, 
broken on the wheel, tortured, spat at, But the 
spit runs out before the Jew does.") 

Fortunately, Brecht was rarely so successful 
in chaining himself. In The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle, for instance, ideology is effectively ban- 
ished t o the prologue . IE one takes the prologue 
seriously then the play tells us that the way 


other English-language cuniniciitiiiois, lie is 
healthily un be mused by Brecht's theatrical and 
aesthetic theories. In London in IV36 Brecht 
read Stanislavsky's My Life in Art "with envy 
and unease" (as lie wrote to Piscutor). “The 
man lias put his system in order and the result is 
that in Paris and New York they become Slu- 
nislavsky-students." Brecht decided to put his 
own system in order. Yet the result is most 
unsystematic. Both the Messingkauf dialogues 
and the Klcines Organon ffir das Theater were 
written largely as substitutes for the theatrical 
experience denied to the exile. The Organon 
was also written partly as a job application for 
East Berlin. In Paragraph 42, for example, 
Brecht talks grandly about the “manner of 
playing [Spiel weise) tried out hetween the first 
and second world wars at the Schitybnuer- 
damnithcater" and based on the Verfremd- 
ungxeffekt. In fact lie had been involved in 
only three productions at the Theater am 
Schiffbaucrdumin: The Dreigroschennper, 
Happy End, and Maricluisc Fleisser’s Pioniere 
von Ingolstadt. None had made any notable 
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not then / be simpler, for the government / to 
dissolve the People and / elect another?"), and 
■ sad, bitter notes about the state of East 
.Germany, with its. still Nazified people and its 
Stftlioist regime . We can’t have democracy, he 
argues to himself, because if we did, the Nazis 
would be, elected again . , Then,, after 
Khrushchev's revelations to the Twentieth 
^Soviet Party Congress, he writes those four 
Stalin poems, T*he most powerful begins: 
Tbc Taar had spoken to them 
With rifle and whip - : 

. Qn Bloody Sunday. Then ' 

: Spoke to them. witli rjfle' and whip. . .. ... ,v. 

■' Every day of the week, every wprking day \ 

• The honoured Murderer of the People. 


the child to Grusche. That was Brecht’s "mes- 
sage". But of course the vast majority of con- 
temporary theatre-goers do not take the pro- 
logue seriously. In The Life of Galileo the ■ 
damage is largely limited to the penultimate 
scene in the post-war version, where Brecht 
tries to blame Galileo for Hiroshima. The re- 
■ suit is a Speech both' badly written and out of : 
character. ! .■ ■ 

, Now It can be argued that, the nihilistic au- 
thor of Baal could not ItRVe developed without 
some faith; that his early anarchic talent bene- 
fited hugely from the intellectual discipline pf 
Marxism; and that, as Esslin writes, “the Inner 
; tension treated by this discipline . . . gave 





But continues with the clear implication, in the ; Bre cht’s work its own pccu liar spell, Its taut- ' 
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couplet already quoted, that Stalin’s conduct 

- was a betrayal of Lchinj^m: : 

Der genlalste SchQler Lenina ; 

.V Hat ihn aufs Maul geaehlagen. 

He dies in August 1956, jus( before the caul- 
dron boils over in Boland and Hungary^ 

Now the- biographer should point out that 
, this is, in outline, np unfamiliar path for a 
communist intellectual and a writer under 
•'Communism': The iritellectunl history of central 
and eastern, Europe is littered with such 
v: ‘compromises, doubts , and rationalizations. 
B^htjs j^e -aodl^ ■pai&.wbph - compare# , 

V ] ; i ft^relar(yel^ straight one, when:'; cofn- 


Brecht at his country house in Buckow, reproduced 
from the book reviewed here. 

use of the V-Effekt. But Brecht wanted the 
Schiffbauerdamm theatre, so he invented a 
pedigree for it. When he got his company, 
theorizing gave way to practice. “In Berliner 
Ensemble rehearsals neither Brecht nor any of • 
the other directors referred to his theoretical 
works, and -probably few of the actors read 
them." 

His key concept of Verfrenidwig, moreover, 
is not original. Brecht appears to have taken it 
directly from the Russian avant-garde theatre, 
where Meyerhold and Tretyakov had been ex- 
perimenting with ostrannenie for years. And 
the basic- underlying notion is of course much 
older, as Brecht himself implies with his exam- . 
pies from Goethe. To make the strange fnmil- 


ness, poetic ambiguity and depth”. Brecht's , , uasic unGer| y in S notion Is of course much 
Galileo -that deeply unheroic, sensual lover of as B ^ echt hims °l f im P lles with his exam- . 

knowledge - obviously contains a great deal of ? es fr ? m eoGt j ia - To make the strange famil- 
himself, and his own experience pf living with a ia / u th 5 , faini,iar stran B e ha5 long been part , 
Church is' reflected .in Galileo's. Both Bsslin -P f Pofcta.ttade. ; 
and Hannah Arcnd r havfe .'suggested that the u Fu . rth ® rmore * £ ^ best plays he invariably 
tension between sensibility and ideology led T? , h J s own rules ; f rea , tlng memorable indi- 
um to a Central dramatic leltpiotif of his work: i characters with whom we emotionally , 

the man who sets out to. improve the. world ’ ident?f y sympathize. Again, this was not 
cannot himself be good. “Where violence rules « S f. onsci01 ^ intention. For the famous 1949 

/ only violence helps”. “We / Who wished to ^? r m . P raduct on of Mother Courage he 

prepare the ground for friendliness / Could not alt ® red the text ln a Kempt t0 a,ienate sym- • 
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Wc know il„ s from Tynan, and f ramitsinuii 
thc British stage after 1956. Brecht? 1 
make his compromises for nothing -ft 
impression". Tynan wrote of the EnS 
Caucasian Chalk Circle, “was of ft 
amazement at the amount of money 
According to Hayman. “the fundings 
possible to scrap sets or even whole ri 
nous after great quantities of time and Z 
,,iltl ‘P™ 1 on them". He gives uum 
|H» r trail ot Brecht as a director: passionate 
om every detail, teasing suggestions from hi 
collaborators and disciples, but given to® 
bursts of calculated tyranny. (He admitted 
Eric Bentley that he allowed himself two n* 
tantrums per production.) P 

I layman finally seems to regard the BhUm 
E nsemble as Brecht’s crowning achievewa 
He quotes Brecht’s parable of the man who fe 
seven years faithfully serves the agent oft 
repressive rdgime who lias occupied his hasa. 
refusing only to answer the agent’s first qua 
tion: "Will you serve me?” When the agu 
dies, the man gets rid of the body, fumipte 
the house, and then at last answers: “no" H* 
seven years, Hayman suggests, were 198 p> 
1956: "Brecht would apparently submit u 
pressure in East German but would sucoej 
in creating the Berliner Ensemble." 

If lie means that Brecht's place in the hisuq 
of theatre was assured by the impact of tk! 
Berliner Ensemble in the 1950s this is of coins 3 
undeniable. If he means that the Berliner Ei- 
semble said (or says) “no" to a repressive rig- , 
ime, then I must ask him: "when?" If bt ; 
means that we can judge Brecht’s adiievenwi ; 
by looking at the Berliner Ensemble tafij, ■■ 
then his verdict is more damning than he mi) j 
know. For the productions of the Berliner & 
semble today (which I have attended regnlady : 
for several years) are a sorry business: slab. * 
slow and deeply conventional. ,, Brediiian p df' : 
vices are deployed as ornaments, rather utfc j 
whole Brecht business is used as an omameot 
by the rdgime. (In the "Brecht Hou» n yMW 
offered "Weigel's Viennese rec/pes"^©? 0111 
called Versuche. How Brecht Bw ■ 
squirmed.) Partly, this is berau« ita teao 
hand of the executors weighs like a nigpimaR 
on the theatre of the living - rather as 
Bayreuth in the first generation after wagriM 
death. Partly it is because the Brecht epigow , 
have tried to work from what BfecM j 
rather than from what he did. Hajwj 
fine example from the end of Brecht s - 
when Mnnfred Wekwerth (now head 
Ensemble) tried to evolve a \ 

for The Playboy of the 
bnsis of Brecht’s remark that. the In®jgp j 
are "expressionism mixed win j 

Brecht was appalled; ... . . ..xa; 

Furthermore, it is, tor obvious reasuM.^ 5 
cult to attract first-class directors or 
East Berlin, or even to keep 
have. This was a problem already ID ^ 
lifetime. And then, of course, 
constraints of Cenkorship. Most ” as * 
do hot go to the theatre for a 
under capitalism. They have cn ^jr. j ^ 
the newspapers. ' What they 

theatre, beside entertainment an 

critical, humorous, or at Ieast «( bfc- 
some part Of their own ex ^ , ^r Gen r®4.. 
under communism. Theatre in 2" . ^ 
as elsewhere in eastern Europe. * 

. .cal than in the W, W 

, tradition of political theatre, , . e 

these societies the theatre is . -Jbepffr; 
places where a poliHd srgucient ^ 
sented publicly at all. But owing ^ 

status of the Berliner 

many's, cultural shop-window, j’ 
place where a .genuinely cnl A, - ^ 
examination of their oWnso4e^ ( ^ 
’WhUe some “between the ,1 “ e ® rk ofYoW* 

: been attempted; irt ths r^nt w^^^ 

Brauri, much fridre ! fheTiW? 

; political theatreis to be seed 
; or Max Relhhardt’J old 
; My polntfereja 

formation of the BeriiterEnse _ grreg; 


Eist Berlin, in the 

political, apotheosis : w ■ 

kind bf nemesis for fW f ^ 

: Finally, thoukb, 

Berliner Enserfble *'f -d 
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aK because Brecht just did not write enough 
gjod plays to occupy a whole Ensemble. For a 
loyal Shakespeare Company you do need a 
guiespeare. Most of the minor plays and 
jjjaptalions have not stood the test of time. 
Toro them how you will, there is too much 


Greenham Woman 


Fascinated by the theatrical Brecht , and deaf 
(othe music of his German, Hayman does not 
Kfjously consider Auden’s judgment (quoted 
k James K. Lyon in his invaluable Brecht in 
/bsffifa) that Brecht was "a great lyric poet, 
bat not as good as a playwright". Indeed Au- 
deo admired the poetry almost as much as he 
disliked the man. Now that most of the poetry 
isaccessible, and now that we can see the theat- 
rical work (plays, productions and theories) in 
some historical perspective, the case for Au- 
detfsview is stronger than ever. As the editors 
of [be English edition of Poems 1913-1956 re- 
aark, Brecht's poetry was “the primary 
Kspect" of his writing “both in time . . . and in 
ms of artistic importance". 

The great poems from the period of Scan- 
dhiavian exile capture, as few others have 
doBf.the Central European experience of that 
tins-and that is the central European experi- 
aa of our time. Like Kipling, whom he 
aimifed and copied, Brecht had the ability to 
crodeose common experience into a single un- 
tajcttable phrase - “changing countries more 
o&m lhan shoes"; the "dark times" when “a 
Ulk about trees is almost a crime / because it 
implies being silent about so many horrors” - 
so tint when we think of these experiences we 
M ourselves thinking of them in his words. 
K«e we find again that quiet celebration of 
Inman endurance in adversity (which is the 
rtalm rather than the intended “message” of 
ifo&r Courage), and here the quite un- 
Ustaist conclusions of Laotse: 

Dass das weiche Wasser in Bewegung 
jfcwr Zeh den mfichtigen Stein beslegt. 

Dawnieliit, das Harte unterliegt. 

Hhal the soft water in motion / In time con- 
tpHithe mighty stone / You understand, the 
hardness is defeated). 

we can see now that Hannah 
’ J M^W°ng to suppose that when hq 
retu ™ntoifojn East Germany, amidst “the 
wiy horrors tensed to play with”, the "gods of 
poe/iy” avenged themselves by drying up his 
P«tic : foully. The gods of politics have 
Jpd ihenTMi ves on Brecht, with results 
«e visible in East Berlin today. But the 
Sworpoetry move in more mysterious ways. 

When, he wrote to order he wrote 
ttJrfu Was hopeless hack. Yet at the mo- 
worst political compromises, in the 
,r 011953, he produced some of his most 
Jr* 106 * 1 ? 1 toe Buckow Elegies. Indeed, 
poetry, the beauty and 
,8r8eIy fr ° m h{S ° Wn dOUbtS 

a ^ roara Lsaw fingers poinllng at me 
WBre W ° Fn wl!h 1011 and 

S^pqe,llcr| ed ‘ . . 

can apply a remark of Tol- 
of -- ^ at writer takes the best 

Hfe ; wd puts it into his work. “His ' 
%^ C l° relMautifu I and hisiife-bad.” 
r ^ t is ^perbly subversive of 
CS 05 * * deluding his own. As he 

D8b!in i » l928 - h » u - 
prophetically; “My -lyric • 

*j : . ivsl" e S^ We ^ largument ®8ainst 
^ndiu^ ^ ^ Lyrik Jst n&milcfr das 
^ K8en meine Dra- 

Qenpiah authorities may 
^^^.romhants on . the Wall,- 
(0 in .the; Grimm fairy' tale. 


I ,'pf GsecAoriovaiia' they 

ietf. rong -from 

ii ^ ^.'vflnciem dies wine r 
.wipfe to frag?-. }• y-';. 
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Mary Warnock 

DORA RUSSELL 

The Religion of the Machine Age 

267pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £12 95 

0710095474 

The Dora Russell Reader: 57 years of 
writing and journalism, 1925-1982 
242pp. Pandora Press, 39 Store Street, 
London, WC1E7DD. Paperback, £3.95 
0863580203 

Dora Russell wrote the first chapter of The 
Religion of the Machine Age in 1921 , the same 
year that she married Bertrand Russell and 
gave birth to their son. In 1920 she had by her 
own efforts, though urged by Russell, man- 
aged to get to Russia; and the book was plan- 
ned as a set of reflections on that experience. 
But later that year on the way to China with 
Russell, she failed to win him over to her way 
of thinking about Russia, they quarrelled, and, 
feeling that no one would understand what she 
wanted to say, she abandoned the book. 

The completed book, though finished after 
more than sixty years, is based on her percep- 
tion of Russia in 1920, and the title refers to 
that perception. For she saw Russia as essen- 
tially a religious or spiritual country (unlike the 
wholly materialist America), but at the same 
time as a country whose leaders were obsessed 
with the machine, so that they were ready to 
impose the clockwork domination of machin- 
ery on to a people essentially simple, and in 
search of a new faith. She was struck, in fact, as 
anyone who goes to Russia even now must be, 
by the great paradox of that country: the 
conjunction of intense emotional spirituality in 
individuals with crude impersonality in the 
state. The paradox was perhaps particularly 
striking when revolutionary ideas were fresh, 
and the future quite uncertain. 

Starting, then, from this vision, she develops - 
her idea of the domination of the world by its 
own inventions. She is the original Greenham 
Woman., She believes that only, men could 
have I n veaied iriadhlries women cbuld nb^ dr 
would not, have done so. Arid now that 
machines exist, it is men who worship them, 
and succumb to them, thinking thereby to in- 
crease their own power, oyer the world 1 at 
large, nnd incidentally over women. This Is, 
she holds, because men were from the begin- 
ning especially given to thinking mathemati- 
cally, and they encouraged the divorce of 
reason from the passions. Though interested in 
procreation, they have always feared and dis- 
liked women and children, and have mal- 
treated both. Li contrast, women think with 
their guts, and’ could, if they had power, de- 
velop a new world in which love and peace 
flourished, and children were happy and self- 
reliant and good. 

Dorn Russell’s ideas are supported by con- 
siderations derived from history. The reader is 
whirled through the origins of man ("Ever 
since the planet earth became capable of sus- 
taining human life, the eyes of tiny, bewil- 
dered, awestruck men and women have gazed 
up into the deep dark blue expanse of heaven, 
spangled with its myriad stars”) , through the 
Greeks (“Aristotle was. a bom academic pro- 
fessor, to whorii his ppmemporaries and post- 
erity owe his systematic attempt to assess, clar- 
ify and pigeon-hole the achievements of his 
predecessors"), through the Romans, to 
medieval Christendom, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and. beyond. And all. this in about two 
hundred pages. It is rather like reading a chil- 
dren’s encyclopedia. We expect a picture of the , 
Eiffel Tower to illustrate the French , a man in a 
toga for Rome. Ift the mad gallop dome odd 
people are chosen for mention. Others of 
course must be left out or barely named. We 
get a fair idea of the authors Dora Ru^ellfaas 

' beert reading: Lewis Mumford,,Ef n est Gell- 
ner, Mary Midgejey. The fault dfrnojt of. the : 
i characters who are critlcized is that they are 
; not only roaje. but “ster-gazCrs j Interested to 
things remote from reality, and excessively ii£ 
telledtuaL ferint, : H6ge|i and Marx. are each 
given a line or so (*W aU ^elaborate ajalyj ' 
Uc reasoning, Kaijt Wa? prfoiafily. an ethical 


T. H. Huxley and H. G. Wells. But even they, 
and Russell himself, failed in Dora Russell’s 
eyes, in that they regarded the intellect as the 
true and proper guide to life. The mess we have 
got into by following there lead is graphically 
described in the last chapter. 

But things could have been different. “Our 
concept of the state which rests on force and 
repression at home, and armaments and hatred 
abroad could equally well have been a vision of 
the state as the father and mother of the peo- 
ple, with hands stretched out to offer friendly 
partnership to fellow citizens beyond the fron- 
tiers.” Women could probably have intro- 
duced such an ideal, and even brought it near 
to realization. 

In the Dora Russell Reader, Dale Spender 
introduces articles and chapters of books 
covering the years 1925 to 1982. Some are con- 
cerned with education. (One was written- a 
week after the opening of the Russell's ex- 
perimental school at Beacon House, where 
Dora was attempting to educate children from 
the age of two for socialism, Russel] to teach 
them intellectual freedom. Dora’s article has 
rather a frantic air.) Most are explorations of 
the themes that run through the Religion as 
well. Their style is the same, a bit like the 
ebullient essays of a schoolgirl who has not yet 
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and other tales 
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£8.95 

THEPYRATES 
George MacDonaldFraser 

The book of the Hollywood costume * 

extravaganza that Hollywood can no longer 
afford to make: a lavish historical comedy 
that is, without doubt; the funniest book to 
date from the creator of Flashman. 
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ELENI 

( Nicholas Gage 
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revenge on the Communistgudrrilias who 
m urdered his moriief during the Greek 
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k; \ y Carlo D’Este if. 
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been inhibited by thoughts of evidence or rele- j i- 

vance, and who can fill page after page in big 
round writing as one idea follows another. Cri- 
ticisms of this loose and rambling style could of 
course be an indication of a male-taught pref- 
erence for the intellect. But I don't believe 
that it is only men, or those under their thrall, 
who will find an extremely simplified view of 
the world in these pages, expressed sometimes 
in childlike, sometimes in purple style. ' . 

Of course we learn from them a lot about the 
character and the tastes of Dora Russell. Dale 
Spender in her foreword makes the strange 
assumption that women of the 1970s believed 
that they were the first people to think about 
the history of women . She says “they were not 
to know" that Dora Russell had made all their 
points already. Why weren't they to know? For 
decades she had been pouring out words in 
perfectly accessible magazines (as well as writ- 
ing fora Spanish periodical which the feminists 
might well have missed). It is part of a general , \ 

exaggeration. It is true that Dora Russell is a 
dynamic person whom we may admire greatly 
for beingstill alive and working. Herautobiog- •/ 

raphical volumes were interesting for all kinds 
of respectable reasons. But her think-pieces do 
not, 1 believe, weaT as well as she does. Unlike • 

her they are, I'm afraid, nothing much. j . 

i" 
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Taken as a whole, the letters lay ba re the 
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writing more than anything else I have read 
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, Stephen Spender, Listener 
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David L. Edwards 
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£12.95 
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Upwards with the bacteria 



John Durant 

FRED HOYLE 

Hie Intelligent Universe 

256pp. Michael Joseph. £12.95. 

0718122984 

A few weeks ago the journal Nature suggested 
that Sir Fred Hoyle had been unjustly over- 
looked in this year's Nobel Prize awards. The 
prize for physics had gone to the astronomer 
William Fowler who, “generous man that he is, 
would probably have been happier if he and 
his old collaborator had been joint prize- 
winners". Pointing out that Hoyle tended to be 
“ oveT-subv e i siv e" of scientific orthodoxies. 
Nature hinted that his failure to win a prize 
might be relRted to his recent advocacy of “the 
unnecessary theory that living things on the 
surface of the earth originally arrived from 
intragalactic space". 

In many ways, Fred Hoyle has been the 
Qeoffrey Boycott of post-war British science. 
Like that other Yorkshireman, he has contrib- 
uted far more to his profession than most and 
yet found it impossible to get along amicably 
with the majority of his colleagues. Indeed, 
while Boycott has at least managed to retain 
the loyalty of a vociferous minority of personal 
supporters, for some years Hoyle has retained 
only one - his former student, now Professor of 
Astronomy at University College, Cardiff, 
Chandra Wickramasinghe. Between them, 
Hoyle and Wickramasinghe have published a 
string of books challenging first one and then 
another of the basic tenets of modern cos- 
mology. Not merely the “Big Bang" (which 
Hoyle has never accepted) but also conven- 
tional theories of the nature of comets and 
inter-stellar dust grains, the Haldane/Oparin 
model of the prigin of life, and the Darwinian 


new and unconventional ideas are piled on top 
of one another at an almost bewildering rate. 
Writing with the moral indignation of one who 
believes himself to be up against a conservative 
and conspiratorial establishment, and who 
consequently does not expect a fair heuring, 
Hoyle dismisses one piece of “orthodox sci- 
ence" after another, replacing euch with in- 
genious alternatives thnt pop up front page to 
page like so many rabbits out of a conjurer's 
hat. Inter-stellar dust grains are not inorganic 
■silicates but rnther bacteria; nnd these will ex- 
plain not only the background radiation 
(allegedly the best proof of the Big Bang) but 
also the gaps in the fossil record and the pattern 
of infectious diseases in Oxford schools. 
Thoughts such ns these (and there are many 
more) are either brilliant or barmy, and Hoyle 
leaves us in no doubt about which of these 
alternatives (lie scientific community as a 
whole will adopt. Somewhat regretfully (it’s 
always nice to be able to defend a persecuted 
minority, after all) I have to say that on this 
occasion the scientific community will be right. 

My objection to Hoyle's views is not that 
they are unorthodox but (what is far more 
surprising in a theoretician of his stature) that 
they are so poorly argued. Take first his objec- 
tions to orthodoxy. Against the generally 
accepted theory of the origin of life, for exam- 
ple, Hoyle brings only one serious argument, 
namely that living organisms are too complex 
to have been produced by chance. Indeed, he 
claims that their information content is so great 
that the chances of their being produced from 
their component parts in single random trials 


are about as good its the chances of ;i Boeing 
747 being spontaneously re-assembled from its 
component parts by a whirlwind blowing 
through a junkyard. This is impressive hut 
irrelevant, however, since the conventional 
view of the origin of life docs not suggest that 
organisms (or even the nutcromoleculcs of 
which they arc made) were produced from 
their component parts by single random trials. 
Rather, it suggests thnt they evolved from ex- 
ceedingly simple replicative systems through 
many successive singes, each of which was pre- 
served by naturul selection. As Francis Crick’s 
excellent book Life Itself has recently made 
clear, this theory is very weak, since we know 
very little about the actual course of the pro- 
cess, or when and where it first occurred; but 
despite its empirical weakness, the theory is 
not to be dismissed by simplistic calculations 
directed at some other idea thnt no one actually 
accepts. 

Hoyle’s failure properly to address the con- 
ventional theory of the origin of life stems front 
a manifest misunderstanding of the theory of 
natural selection, which he ludicrously carica- 
tures as "a truism of [a] minor order". Indeed, 
it is sad to have to say that the entire chapter 
on Darwinism reads more like the feeble 
meanderings of a latter-day fundamentalist 
than like the work of a major scientist. If this 
seems harsh, consider Hoyle’s assertion that 
“the copying of DNA seems to be remarkably 
accurate - not very helpful to the modern form 
of the Darwinian theory”. In fact, the remark- 
ably accurate copying of DNA is a precondi- 
tion for evolution; and mutation rates are both 

.1 


gineer the production in inter-stellar space of 
enormous quantities of organisms and gene 
fragments, a small proportion of which then 
rain down upon the earth to fuel both the evo- 
lutionary process and (rather less helpfully) to 
. cause infectious disease. • 

This extraordinary model is the subject of 
.Hoyle’s latest book, The Intelligent Universe. 
Characteristically, this is a whistle-stop tour of 
' cosmology; and evolutionary theory in which 


I The R °y al Observatory In the seventeenth century; an engraving reproduced from thi sixth, revised edition of 
I Patrick Moore's History of Astronomy (327pp. Macdonald. £14. 95. 0356 086070). 
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l Thd Eclipse of Darwinism: Anti- Darwinian 1 
'• Evolution Theories in the Decades around 1 
1900 

■ i91pp, Johns Hopkins University Press . 
£19.501 

080182932 L ’ ' 
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l*&t year the world of science and letters cele- 
brated the centenary of the ddatb of Charles 
Darwin. Scholars; have calculated, that over 


seventy-five s 




the turn of the century, of the history of evolu- 
tion theory that has been almost totally neg- 
lected. -Those turbulent years included the 
centennial of Darwiii*s birth and semi-centen- 
nial of The Origin of Species, prompting the 
first wave of Danvinian reflections. Whereas 
today's critics are. merely sniping at rtodern 
neo-Darwinism in order to modify Its domi- 
nant stance, most of th$ celebratots In 1909 
behaved as undertakers assembled to bury the 
Darwinian theory. 

Bowler presents us with three pn-de-siicle 
scientific strategies for replacing Darwin’s 
mechanism of natural selection. The most 


inherent in the Lamarckian strategy. 

The second general strategy dispensed with 
the evident purposefulness 'in organic form and 
concentrated on a perceived unillnea! pattern 
in evolution.- “Orthogenesis* was the term 
coined by WUhelm Haacke in 1893 to char- 
acterize the belief that developmental mechan- 
isms must alter the germ-plasm of successive 
generations in a biased manner, Bowie) 1 de- 
scribes how the German naturalist, Theodor 
Eiiner , the brilliant English polymath, D’Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson, . and the American 
biochemist, L. J. Henderson, all in different 
ways called upon orthogenetic processes tp ex- 


Ideas, and who had them 


well characterized and perfectly cm 
with observed rates of genetic 
agent . what is one to make of the thZJJ 
suggestion that the nineieemh-aj^ 
erv ot the fossil record of increasing 
horses wns "of little relevance" toVjL" 
since it concerned animal, possesslagS 
ly the same genetic structure. Beside, *1 
Midi sequences could have involved ettemsi 
actors - nutrition for example." n, e JSJ 
boggles, not only at the wisdom that it caS 
of determining the genetic structure of hi 
lull ulso ul the kind of diet that is capabS 
turning a four-toed browser the site of! sM 
dog into n one-toed grazing horse - canid i, 
perhaps have been spinach? 

If Hoyle’s arguments against orthodoxy aie 
weak, those in favour of “evolution by cosmic 
control" arc no better. While the question of 
whether life originated on earth or ekewbm 
in the galaxy is stilt open, the evidence Uui 
inter-stellar dust-clouds are composed of he- 
teria is uhnust as thin as the dust-clou* them- 
selves, and that for the role of these bacteria 
(and other as yet undetected viral nad genetic j 
fragments) in terrestrial evolution is m 
rarer. Hoyle would have us believe that spaa 
is a more plausible sourcq for boarding-school 
influenza epidemics than persorwo-penw 
contact. All that we need is a minor extensioa 
of this approach to cover genital Herpes and 
other similar complaints and a large numbered 
worried husbands are going to have ao enor- 
mous weight lifted from their minds. 

More seriously, it is clear that Hoyle'sdeter- 
ininntion to involve cosmic genes in the dram 
of terrestrial evolution is underpinned by sub- ■ 
stand al metaphysical commitments. Driven ] 
away from the “nihilistic" theory of evolution ! 
by natural selection, which he blames for a 
whole series of militaristic excesses up to 
and including the imminent destruction of 
humankind by thermonuclear war, Hoyfc f 
seeks refuge in a cosmic teleology which Is a 
close to Aristotle as It Is to John Ray w William 
Paley. Organic life, we are told, is some/Mw 
being drawn onwards and upwards 
able intelligence, on Aristotelian “final csww 
acting backwards in time by a neat reversal ot 
the cosmic clock. The fact that the very con- 
siderable successes of modern science ^ 
largely depended upon the rejection of nru 

causes bothers Hoyle not at all; an d»» 

verse of quarks and quantum indeterminaq* 
who is to say that in the end 
proved right? If he is, however, I 
will be by arguments considerably better 
those contained in The Intelligent urn** | 


trans-specific evolutionary saltatioat ^^^ . 
finds thnt both orthogertetic and mj 
theories tended to rely upon idealistlcfon^ 
surviving from a pre-Darwinian age.^ .. 

Throughout the book Bowie; d ' - 

glances at the current biological contww^ 
as if to suggest that there may, » 
lessons we can leam from th ®. 
makes clear that contemporary ■ ^ 
ists, who claim that evolution an 
are mutually exclusive, are 
and poor logic. In a summarizing ^ ■ 
section he recounts how ndmrniscl^ ,^ 

back into vogue in the form of - 
evolutionary synthesis. j ■ ■ . firing# 

In many ways this book is ibatf 
tion to the. history 
Bowler examines a mass of co 
often ab.truse.tarn-of-tte^^ 1 ^ 
He organizes its contents idW . 

able categories and; ably^descn 

-hybrid versions. What ls 
establishes that,mahy_of W fc . • -state 4- 
Darwinism were plausible ^ '^effrV 
blqlpgy at the tih^V.tfe 
* 1 . nun.'* Lio nftmina 
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auN BULLOCK and R. B. WOODINGS 
Editors) 

jit Fontana Biographical Companion to 

MHjernThought 

jtfpp. Collins. £15.95 (paperback, Fontana, 
£6.95). 

0 00 216329 2 

Ik grst thing to be said is that for certain 
Inited purposes this is a very useful compila- 
tion indeed. It is designed as a complement to 
ihe Fontana Dictionary of Modern Thought, 
afred by Lord Bullock and the late Oliver 
Sttllybrass and published in 1978, but it is also 
■ valuable work of reference in its own right; 
indeed, it is arguably more valuable than its 
CMnpaniou volume since lives arc somewhat 
uue amenable to dictionary treatment than 
gtideas. The format consists of short entries, 
usually around 200-300 words long, giving the 
necessary minimum of biographical informa- 
tion and a summary - "inkling" might be a 
tetter word in some cases - of the ideas or 
achievement for which the subject is best 
bom. There are over 1 ,900 entries between 
AilloandZwicky, spanning the entire range of 
tnntieth-century thought and culture (and 
sooelimesa bit further), entries which are the 
iwkof some three hundred, largely academic, 
(mtnbutors distributed across the relevant 
bids. 

TV best of the entries pack a remarkably 
tantamount of information into a small space, 
aod they all provide date and place of birth 
tod, where applicable, death, full publication 
deoils of major writings, helpful cross-refer- 
toots to other entries, and, where available, 
titles of one or two sources in which the 
abject’s life or work is treated more fully. This 
fatal Information seemed entirely reliable in 
thohandful of cases where I was able to check it 
spiral another authority, and for such a large 
benk-.over 800 double-column pages - there 
wntobe very few misprints, though one or 
toof these are of the dangerously plausible 
title of Sau! Bellow's most recent 
triple, is given as" The Dean's 
rather than The Dean's December). 
“TO Arc commend ably up to date, with 
. , , deaths recorded. Finally, the 
handiness is increased by tho provi- 
classified Index in which the 1,945 
MwJH? ar ^ an 8 e ^ into some sixty subject 
So, whether your interest is In 
fates of publication of well- 
& not so well-known books or in set- 
JJiljJaboiit the first names of famous 
feftous figures, or, more am- 
•SS* * . distinguishing Hans Fischer, 
organic chemist’’, from Hermann 
twhtav’ "® ermQn organic ohemist”, and 
tT A? 1 ?? 1 ?- ,P**° Fischer, “German client- 
Asicf^ !* ,he book.'to have beside you. 

'wmparanveiy cheap one-volume work of 
aujiL.. I 60 ® 6 hi this area the Fontana Blog- 
has no serious r,val - 

W t Said that the terras “modern" 
cowftui Pstiwularly, “thought" have been 
qjfoXpy jeberotisly. The editors’ de- 
Ikoj* ? B8n to confine themselves to 
£2"* " at least some of their 
* n *1“ twentieth century, so 
example Thomas Hardy (b 
Et^nj^J^tWilde (61854) /and so on. 
beioBgg^JJf ^aoefpr those “who ; by dates 
^ SiS' ° lhe ^ ete eritb century but 
^ only made? avail-. 
: * ^ in ^ centuiry 

to hfoderri thought". To 
niigjitseeih to beasking 
' the.editdra have ip practice 

N6 -of kiM 


f has ^Uei^)vrit(ea:a wjdfi V reai)ecty:,VGlin 





; out, moreover, how^Mii.^^, 
strategies contained copcep^ . 

' logicak i shottcomings 
modem biology 
• not be easy reading 
; descend! from the lofiy. JeJ* . 
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be "computer scientists". 

In fact, “thought" has been interpreted even 
more broadly than “modern", so that the range 
of entnes may take some readers by surprise. 
All the obvious categories are covered, with 
the natural sciences being given particularly 
lull treatment by the standards of such general 
reference-books, which normally tend to be 
better adapted to the humanities: in terms of its 
own classifications, the present volume con- 
tains. for instance. 103 “physicists" and eighty- 
seven “chemists" compared to a mere fifty- 
nine “philosophers”. The arts are also well 
covered, with - to take just the largest categor- 
ies - 1 12 “painters and sculptors", and eighty- 
seven writers under “Literature (British)’’ 
alone. More disturbingly, the most populous 
single category proves to be "politicians, 
statesmen and soldiers’’ (164), and, moving 
still further away from the conventional under- 
standing of "thought”, there are “those re- 
markable figures whose work has redefined the 
lifestyles and the stock of aspirations avail- 
able", such as fashion designers and rock musi- 
cians. Perhaps “modern culture" was ruled out 
as a title by the requirement of symmetry with 
the companion volume. At all events, this 
means that among the distinguished contribu- 
tors to “modern thought” are Marilyn Monroe 
and Coco Chanel, Jimi Hendrix and Idi Amin, 
Chester Carlson (inventor of the Xerox) and 
Paul Poiret (inventor of the bra), and (though 
in separate categories) John Wayne and 
Ronald Reagan. Lord Melbourne thought it a 
virtue of the Order of the Garter that there was 
“no damned nonsense about merit” involved; 
one occasionally detects a modern version of 
that sentiment at work in the selection here. To 
have “become indelibly part ... of modern 
consciousness" is what counts: impact is all 
(Wernher von Braun is in, too), and no doubt 
those with more austere tastes in these matters 
will feel that this represents too much a Sunday 
colour supplement view of “modern thought” . 

• There are some notable variations in the 
style of the entries, and these clearly owe more 
to the inclinations of different contributors 
than to -the comparative traceability of their 
subjects. In terms of "length; von Braho, id' 
under a hundred words, Is.one of the shortest, 
while Durkheim, who’ gets over a thousand 
words, ranks, by this purely mechanical test, as 
the most important modern thinker, though 
perhaps Daniel Bell , who wrote the Durkheim 
entry, enjoyed special licence as a result of his 
unique (as far as I can see) status as both contri- 
butor and subject. Some are helpfully full on 
biographical details (that Bergson was married 
to Proust's cousin may not be a trivial fact), 
others unreasonably silent about them (we 
learn not a single fact about Erich Auerbach's 
life other than the details of his birth and death, 
not even anything about the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote^ Mimesis). 
Some are outspoken (Gaitskell was, the bene- 
ficiary of “that tradition of party loyalty for 
which the Labour Party was once so disting- 
uished”), some disingenuous (Billy Graham 
was “in no way aggressive except to sin”) , some 

. strained (of Firbank's novels: “The final im- 
pression Is of evanescent lives engraved in 
steel”), some simply opaque ("For Althusser, 
Marxism was neither a world-view nor a ‘phU-; 
osophy’ rior an ideology , but the revolutionary^ 
science of history concCived as cja« straggle.; 
Less comprehensibly; jtwas philosophy as the 
‘practice of the production of concepts’, or the 
‘theory of theoretical practice* ■ No doubt that 

• “less comprehensibly’’ is a nicely “autb-crili-, 

• cal" touch, but it is not really whfrt one comes 
to reference books for.) 

Despite what this last example may suggest 
about the difficulty of giving a dear and conds? 
summary of complex Abstract thepyjes, seyetgl 
of the entries on philosopher^ are outstand- 
ingly good. - informative , lhdd; and often 
; spiced with just (bat dash of tart judgment 
which reveals a genuine, -intellectual engage^ 

- mCnt with the subject; This is trae for entiies’ 
.v -bn figures as different as’Kierkegaartl and Rf- 
’ seU, where in each case life Md Wo£ hre illu- 
tninatingly interwoven , ! while several others 
contain phrases which are both memordhle afad . 
■appropriate, as in the do^ption pf G. E- 
- ■'Moore's .“rustic incredulity lq ^dfaMbf the 
: kind of scepticism which ma^taiaS^b^ wed 
W know 
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that the approved knowledge of a period is a 
leading device for the exercise of power over 
those whom it brands as deviant carries some 
tremulous hint of emandpating the oppres- 
sed”, or more simply in the characterization of 
Jaspers’s ineffable notion of “pure being" as 
“in effect God disguised in plain clothes". 

Inevitably, all readers will, like Lear and 
Cordelia, want to talk of “who loses and who 
wins; who’s in, who’s out”; as with anthologies, 
it is one of the chief pleasures of browsing in 
such a work. The editors of this volume have 
followed the adventurous cricket captain’s rule 
of “when in doubt, put ’em in”, and with so 
many entries it is unlikely that many readers 
will feel that any really obvious candidates 
have been left out. Nearer the margins, there 
is, of course, ample room for dispute: why, for 
example, have the “French novelist" Marguer- 
ite Duras but not Marguerite Yourcenar, why 
the “Australian poet” Judith Wright but not 
A. D. Hope, why the “German/American 
political scientist” Carl Friedrich but not Leo 
Strauss (though, revealingly, we have the 
“German/American clothing manufacturer" 
Levi Strauss), why the “politician” Harold 
Macmillan but not Harold Wilson, and so on. 

But this game only has any serious intellec- 
tual Interest where the pattern of inclusions 
and omissions seems both systematic and dis- 
putable, and here each reader is likely to have 
to confine himself to the field he is best ac- 
quainted with. In the case of historians, the 
selection does sometimes seem a little par- 
ochial, with the doubtful virtue that the parish 
is Paris. No one, presumably, would want to 
quarrel with the inclusion of Bloch, Febvre and 
Braudel, but one could be forgiven for drawing 
the conclusion from some of the other entries 
that a connection with the Annales school is a 
qualification for inclusion. Thus, Labrousse 
"has some claim to be regarded as the Eminence 
grlse of the Annales school”, while Duby’s 
“blend of caution and imagination and his in- 
terest in the social sciences as well as his con- 
cern for rural history , make him the true heir of 


Marc Bloch"; Lopez is “a sympathiser with the 
Annales movement since the days of Marc 
Bloch and Febvre”, while Pirenne’s influence 1 
“lives on in the French Journ al Annales " ; A rids 
works "in the tradition of Marc Bloch and 
Febvre”, while Le Roy Ladurie has “trans- 
formed the French historical journal Annales'\ 
and so on. Hie omissions among historians also 
seem very disputable: there is Hans Baron but 
no Herbert Butterfield, W. G. Hoskins but no 
G. M. Trevelyan, C. E. Labrousse but no 
M. M. Poston. There is even a suggestion that 
only the. right kind of French historian need 
apply, for we are given Georges Lefebvre (who 
“together with M. Bloch and Febvre ... de- 
veloped the history of mentalities in France"), 
but not his almost exact contemporary, Elie 
Hal6vy. Simply from the Sunday newspaper 
reader’s point of view the selection may some- 
times seem a bit puzzling: E. P. Thompson but 
no A. J. P. Taylor, Frances Yates but no Hugh 
Trevor-Roper. Certainly what is said of Yates 
- “A sturdy empiricist who denied having any 
method . . . her greatest strength lay in the 
combination of a concern foT the documents 
with an almost visionary historical imagina- 
tion” - could be said of several no less disting- 
uished historians who are excluded, and raises 
the suspicion that a certain fashionableness of 
subject-matter has been allowed a disprop- 
ortionate weight. 

This may, however, be a defect inseparable 
O'om the genre of pocket guides. There is an 
-inescapable whiggjshness about such cultural 
t Vlsdens, where a particular interpretation of 
the cultural present determines the selection of 
relevant ancestors. While this tendency is, ex 
hypothesl, not entirely absent from the Fonta- 
na Biographical Companion, its very range - 
the variety of contributors as well as fields - 
constitutes a corrective to any sectarian charac- 
ter which such a volume might otherwise be in 
danger of assuming, and it Will be a dogmatic- 
ally unreceptive or astonishingly erudite 
reader who does not find something interesting 
and useful in its fact-packed pages. 
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JOHN D. NILES 

A new study of Beowulf which analyses the poem’s 
style, meaning and historical context! Arguing that 
much of its character: is derived from the oral 
tradition of Anglo-Saxon Heroic verse, John Niles 
interprets the work aa a song to be performed before 
an audience, hot as a text to be read- by clerics. 
Postulating a tenth-century date for Beowulf \ he 
views the poem aa an expression of a sophisticated 
poetic tradition of the post- Vi king age. 

£23.35 Hardback 336 pages 0-674-06725-8 


Modernism Reconsidered 

edited by ROBERT KIELY 
Harvard English Studies, U . 

The ; 13 - .essays .in .this volume re-ax amine the 
literdtiiip arid ideas .of the modernist period (from 
thevlSfibs to the - . 2nd World, War), exploring 
received opinions about modernist theories. The 
contributors were asked to reconsider authors not 
usually thought of as modernist and to examine the 
less familiar works of xniddr authors. Among tho 
writers cousidei^d are Wilae, Gospe, Qeorge J^oore, 
Arnold Bennett, Joyce, Lawrence,; Sassoon, Willa 
Cather, Virginia Woolf, Eliot and .Mallarmfi. 
£21.25 Hardback 288 pages' 0-674-68066-8 
£7.60 Paperback' 0-674-88066-4 • • 
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J. H. C. Leach 

JERRY COAKLEYand LAURENCE HARRIS 
The City of Capital: London's Role as a 
Financial Centre 

247pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £17 (paperback, 
£6.50). 

0631 128050 

For a number of reasons this thoughtful and 
scrupulously argued book may receive Less 
attention than it deserves . It is the refo re worth 
stressing that the case which it makes out 
“against" the City is put with moderation, and 
that Jerry Coakley and Laurence Harris recog- 
nize both that some of their arguments may not 
be fully supported by the evidence and that 
there is often a ease to be made on the other 
side - a case, indeed, which they are careful to 
advance themselves even if they do not accept 
it. 

The book is subtitled London’s Role as a 
Financial Centre. This perhaps is slightly mis- 
leading in that there is next to no discussion of 
the Stock Exchange and none at all of the 
major changes (negotiated commissions and 
the possible eventual abandonment of the 
“single-capacity' ' role of brokers and jobbers) 
which that institution faces, and which do in- 
deed mean that the City “stands at the cross- 
roads" - a phrase which the authors use more 
than once without saying, except by implica- 
tion, what they mean. 

The case which Coakley and Harris make 
out concerns the City’s powers, which they 
regard as being so great - especially where 
interest rates and the exchange rate are con- 
cerned - as to affect the whole UK economy. 
And this situation is exacerbated by the great 
and growing importance of the Eurodollar 
market to the City. Here of course one has to 
■ Vask-r as Indeed theauthoTS do - whether the 
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annum, then holders of sterling are likely to be 
nervous and interest rates are likely to be high 
even without any special activity on the part of 
foreign exchange dealers. Again, the authors 
are worried about the size and growing power 
of pension: funds, which they sec us investing 
more and more overseas instead of being used 
"fruitfully" at home, perhaps in the “regener- 
ation” of British industry. But it is perhaps no 
less likely that these are effects of the ending of 
exchange controls and the abolition of the dol- 
lar premium in 1979 rather than n permanent 
diversion overseas of a high percentage of the 
money available for new investment. This re- 
mains to be seen. 

It is clear that Coakley and Harris consider 
the unregulated nature of much of the City’s 
activities - especially the offshore, multi- 
national aspect -not only as a real threat to the 
UK’s autonomy in economic matters, but also 
as leading to (he risk of a disastrous banking 
crisis - and to mean that pension fund man- 
agers devote too little money to worthy objects 
via domestic securities. But what is a manager 
to do? ft is his responsibility to invest so as to 
secure, over a period, the highest total return 
that is compatible with an acceptable, rather 
small, degree of risk. If North Sea Oil, comput- 
er software, body-scanners and commercial 
television appearto have better prospects than 
the declining British Smokestacks Ltd, then he 
will put his money in the former rather than the 
latter: indeed, he has a clear duty to do so. As 
for banking crises, the authors fully recognize 
and document the “sovereign risks” which lie 
over so many bankers' heads; and here it is 
possible to indict bankers for greed (though 
Coakley and Harris refrain from doing so), just 
as it was in the great salad-oil swindle of 1963, 
when bankers - especially American ones - 
made loans on the “security” of more salad oil 
than existed in the world’s entire stacks. 
“Sovereign risk” has been underestimated, but 
I doubt whether the City should be allotted 
tnojrb than a mlnOr percentage of the blame. 


be found in its conclusion, which is no less tlum 
it full-blooded recommendation to nationalize 
the City, or at least large parts of it. This is why 
the book may not receive its due- attention; the 
sheer implausibility and unfortunate timing of 
such a recommendation, at the opening of [lie 
new term of a Conservative government bent 
on “privatizing" much of what is at present in 
public ownership, could well lead to its unjus- 
tified neglect, especially in the City, which is 
essentially a “reactive” rather than "reflective” 
arena. And it is a pity that the authors do not 
give any consideration to the value of the City's 
“invisible earnings” nor ask themselves the im- 
plications of why the Eurodollar market came 
to be established in London. Nationalize Ihc 
City and you will find (I suspect) that the Euro- 
dollar market will be relocated, the invisible 
earnings will dwindle and many of the 400 or so 
overseas hanks at present in the City will find 
more agreeable and profitable pastures. In any ' 
case, what does it mean to say “nationalize the 
pension funds"? As the authors observe, no 
fewer than seven of the top ten UK pension 
funds are already for public sector employees, 
and their investment policies could, presum- 
ably, be determined without undue difficulty 
from Whitehall. But this is, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to conduct an irrelevant debate. 

In a number of ways, one may infer that 
Coakley and Harris enjoy only a limited famil- 
iarity with the City. They give more import- 
ance to the building societies than would most 
people; it is odd to name Royal Dutch Shell as 
Britain's third largest company; the UK slock 
market is no longer the second largest in the 


world, u( least for equities- _ 

for Itritisli l.ul Birmingham Sound rS* 4 
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national; the receivership of Stojffft 
discussed, but that of RoIIs-Rovk-Zj! 
interesting - is not; FNFC (First 
Finance Corporation) is surprisingly 
from the list of crashed secondary banks Th? 
authors lend to attribute more homogeae^u 
Hie entities comprising the City than would 
practitioners (but, to be fair, they themselva 
admit l his), and do not always consider the 
very real conflicts of interest than can arise 

between brokers and merchant bankers or be. 

tween the latter and the clearing banks. Hie 
discount houses do not even rate an entryimbe 
useful index. The account of the collapse of 
Banco Ambrosinno is very far from complete 
At a more petty level, I noticed a number of 
misprints, of which only ope - “plastic and 
banking”, which I conjecturally emend to 
“plastic card banking” (pl25) - is serious. 

The book’s arguments - perhaps especially 
in the valuable discussion of the Euromarkets- 
are well and cogently supported by a numberof 
tables, and it will be surprising if readers foB to 
find at least some of the authors' these! worthy 
of consideration and to have some of then 
preconceptions salutarily shaken. One does 
not have to agree with their recommendations 
to welcome The City of Capital and to learn 
from it. Who will reply to the accusation that 
the Eurodollar credit system “greatly reduces 
the power of democratically elected govern- 
ments"? 
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k ' a- minor percentage of the blame . - LAWRENCE R. KLEIN 
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\ Supply-side economics "has acquired a bad 
}S \ name - That is mainly the fault of Arthur Laf- 

fer, who invented the wondrous Laffer curve. 
IIIMBUG This Is a graphic demonstration of the political- 

YS . ly appealing proposition that if you cut income 

3 ttw wit and erudition of the !t «, lt will inspire people to work so much 

Mi rationality and tts aberra- harder that government revenues will actually 

esttonaof human values. Increase. Alas, the history of the first years of 

, 0-8014-1514-4. £14.50 f - the Thatcher and Reagan governments dc- ' 
PASSION ' monstrates ibat if you cut income tax, you 
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?toric In small groups, Bailey had led t0 “P ecl - 

on emotions and Intellect. , Th .® re ls * hoWever ’ an older version of sup- 
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This is roughly what he did In the days when 
he was chief economic adviser to President 
Carter. Me encouraged the administration to 
pursue policies such as training programme! to 
improve the quality of the work-fate, b his 
book, he sets out other areas as proper goajf 
for the management of supply- such ® 
unemployment (tackled, perhaps, 
the minimum wage rate) and the selective 
de-regulation of energy and food prkes. 

If these sound rather familiar goakj 
that may. reflect the influence Klein has alreaoy 
had on economic teaching. His NoW”? ! 
1980 was in part n recognition of his . 
drawing attention to the supply »*■ ■■ ■ 
economy, and In trying to incorporate i 
the economic models on which his repuWW"? 
largely based. But to British readers, tne* 6 .. 
another reason for the familiarity. . 

Blessed (or perhaps cursedj witnaiwp 
efficient public sector and with * 
which does more or less what it is told, 
had a much longer experience of supW . 
agement, oven in the days whcD 'J?| ike 'gs 
know that was its proper name, 'u . 
governments, British governments ^ 

plenty of opportunities to try 
Klein’s practical policy suggestions 
the incomes policies which he ratiier 
proposes as a stop-gap Ifhis other . 

supply management fail to , 

The results have not been | 

Ing. At the end of his book, Pfo 
spells out a programme of detai . 

which, He believes, would solve tfj- J ^j, ■ 
lems of stagnation and inflation^ ^ . - 

period .of gestation - about thr^ 
years”. The reader’s temptatiorL W r^ 
such a claim as a Lafferism 

reduced if the book Mooted ^ 

analysing recent attempt fasdif^ 

trient, .and to explaining where ®ey . . _. v . 

yttoni . ; ' 
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Establishment of the Royal ^ ^ 

and translated by Ghafles 
: issued with, corrections by 
ij, E. Greenway :208pp- u £«^“ 
Pjfe^,;j^5. 6 19 82^2688), 

[Exchequer] so called? tbau:t^ 
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BRUMFIELD 

' j^idia Azure: OneThousnnd Years of 
i mi Architecture 

«pp with colour and black-and-white 

Elions. Kudos and Godine. £49.50. 

0879234369 

flail the major fields of artistic creativity in 
itich Russians have made a contribution to 
fefforkl, none has been more neglected than 
rttb'tecture. Western scholnni have long 
ttded to see the churches of medieval Russia 
ably as variants of Byzantium and the 
n^ces of imperial Russia as hybrid trans- 
Efrom the West. Russians, on the other 
S, have tended to play down these prece- 
(jjjts either out of ignorance or out of ideo- 
jggkal perversity. The Soviet Union since the 
wbas produced a substantial body of politi- 
cly u(e pedantry that generally avoids all 
bead or interesting questions as well as a body 
of stead-rate popularization that exaggerates 
Ruslan uniqueness. No one - in East or West - 
fos yet succeeded in arousing real interest in 
Subject or even in soberly locating Russian 
rrioketure in. a proper global context. 

One welcomes, therefore, this serious effort 
ly a young scholar to provide a balanced 
mtament of “one thousand years of Russian 
arintecture". His straightforward historical 
Kouni begins with the construction of the 
npal Christian churches in Kiev and ends 
ini) the public buildings made from prefabri- 
utri concrete in the iate 1970s. Nearly two- 
Wiof the book deals with the great churches 
of pre-Pelrine Russia; and the illustrative 
H&ialfrom this period would itself make the 
book worth owning. The soft-colour pictures 
ofitn include snow, shadows or foliage that 
W a special character to these places of 
aonhip, but are invariably cut out in the 
ibay, I picture-postcard style of Illustration 
which we are familiar. An invaluable 
wterfieadabie, cross-sectional plans make 
bipedal features and terminology of Rus- 
^^i^ijnstrudtion intelligible even to the 


Wffiara Craft Brumfield relates architecture 
to the high history of political lend- ■ 
w Jli ma i° r P ow e r centres. This works 
jn his detailed account of the 
f or building the Petersburg of 
mi l i a ” d ^' s ear 'y successors. In his 
of Andrei Boguliubsky's 
.■tttlng Byzantine models north to Vladi- 
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avoids integrating into his narrative a serious ] 
discussion of its important (some believe deter- ’ 

mining) influence on Muscovite architecture. ! 
More serious is his general neglect of the social i 
or ideological context of the buildings consi- , 
dered. The general impression is created that 
building a church was a more or less constant , 
phenomenon, and that architectural changes 
resulted mainly from slowly maturing stylistic 
considerations within Russia, occasionally 
punctuated by foreign arrivals whose ideas 
were then “rusticated" (a phrase the author 
lakes from Boris Vipper to describe the Rus- 
sian adaption of foreign models). 

Perhaps because he leaves out the late six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries outside Mos- 
cow, the author fails to take notice of a distinc- 
tive. recurrent feature of the Russian experi- 
ence with architecture: a passion for large en- 
sembles that move toward momimentality and 
even megalomania. 

The author describes well the major ele- 
ments within the two most important pre-Pet- 
rine ecclesiastical ensembles (the Monastery of 
St Sergius at Zagorsk and the Kremlin in Mos- 
cow), but gives little sense of how such com- 
plexes were increasingly either conceived or 
restructured to function as part of a broader 
complex. From at least the time of Ivan the 
Terrible, for instance, messianic ideas were 
associated with the Kremlin. Boris Godunov 
thought of rebuilding it as a model of the New 
Jerusalem; and the Patriarch Nikon created a 
Monastery of the New Jerusalem outside Mos- 
cow (with a model of the Holy Sepulchre inside 
it) as a rebuke to the increasing secularization 
of Muscovy. Although there are beautiful illus- 
trations and diagrams of Nikon's monument, it 
is described in the text only as “one architectu- 
ral oddity in the Moscow area that can be par- 
tially attributed to Rastrelli". It seems hard to 
believe that a history of Russian architecture 
would not even mention perhaps the greatest 
of all architectural ensembles of pre-Petrine 
Russia: the great Kremlin at Rostov. Rostov, 
.together with the churches of nearby Yaros- 
lavl, produced the finest architectural monu- 
ments of the Russian seventeenth century and 
tl)e most original examples of the qrchiteotural 
transition from medieval Muscovy to baroque - 
modernity. Even if they cannot be included, 
they should not be dismissed by inaccurately 
characterizing them as merely “an elaboration 
of ideas that had been stated previously in the 
churches and monasteries of Moscow". 

The author captures the lusting for magnifi- 
cence of the new imperial capital at Petersburg 
with what is in effect a 100-page independent 
essny on the building of the city from the early 
eighteenth century to the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Concentrating properly on Rastrelli, he 
then proceeds to show how the city was gra- 
dually transformed first into a baroque and 
then into a neo-classical city by a series of 
rcmnrkabfe architects including not just the 
well-known parade of foreigners, but also les- 
ser-knowri Russians: Andrei Voronikhin, the 
son of a serf from the Urals, who built the 
Cnthedral of the Kazan Mother of God (now d 
Museum of Atheism), and Andrei Zakharov, 
who built the Admiralty that still dominates 
the skyline of Leningrad today. 

■ Once again, however, an impressive account 
of individual monuments and 6f the dty as a 
whole does notadeqtiatejy Convey tHerOle that 
key buildings played In public ensembles with- 
in Petersburg - or Illustrate how this ensemble 
planning which evolved piecemeal wittiin- 
Petersburg was imposed wholesale on proyin- , 
dal cities in the expanding Russian empire 
(often successfully) as In the great Cathedral 

Square in Helsinki). . 

The nineteenth century Is treated Only. In-, 
dden tally as a period, of the tiecUp® orcl?ssic- 
ism and rise of ec^ctidsm. The opportunity is 
missed to discuss the monumentalist aspira- 
tions of the period in which Russia sought .to 
celebrate architecturally the . victory ^over- 
Napoleon; Particularly evident In the rebuild: 
Ing of Moscow aftertheburaingoftheaty 
during . Napoleon’s occupation, 
momiitifentalism reached Its apogee in the work , 

of Constantine THon in rebuU#g.tHoMb^ , 

Kreirilht and in thq.Tantasie^of JJei^nq . 


Isaac’s Cathedral (Petersburg's parallel to 
Thon’s long-laboured construction of the 
largest church in Moscow, the Cathedral of 
Christ the Saviour) is discussed, but in purely 
stylistic terms that give no sense of how mega- 
lomaniac nationalism under Nicholas I was 
destroying classicism and in some ways anti- 
cipating later, totalitarian architecture. 

A short final section on twentieth-century 
Russian architecture succinctly suggests the 
richness, variety, and originality of the ex- 
perimental architecture in Moscow and 
Leningrad just before the Revolution and 
throughout the 1920s. Bromfieid mentions, 
but fails to discuss, the Stalinist destruction of 
modernism in the 1930s and the creation of the 
high Stalinist style - sometimes called Sovnov- 
rok (New Soviet Rococo) or stil empir vo vre- 
mia chumy (the empire style from the time of 
the plague - a play on words of Pushkin). 
Again, the drama is lost of such events as the 
tearing down of Thon’s cathedral in the heart 
of Moscow to make room for a proposed new 
monument of the Soviet era, the Palace of 
Congresses. The great hole that was left there 
during some of the most traumatic years of the 
early Stalin era inspired a hoard of legends 
about a haunted city and one of the great neg- 
lected literary masterpieces of .the period, 
Andrei Platonov’s Kotlovan. (The hole was 


eventually filled with an enormous outdoor 
swimming pool.) 

The author touches on some broader issues 
in his epilogue: the unsuccessful modern 
search for an architectural style representing a 
unifying ideal, the Russian penchant for sym- 
bolically representing vanished functions, and 
the present passion for practicality divorced 
from any clearly defined post-Stalinist aesthe- 
tic that might help realize it. The author pre- 
dicts not vety startlingly that “the next great 
idea" - if there is to be one- will involve “some 
form of exchange with the architecture of the 
West”, which the Russians will then develop 
“in an unpredictable manner". 

Brumfield has captured much of the beauty 
and many important details of the stylistic de- 
velopment of Russian architecture in this 
book. The title Gold in Azttre is well chosen; 
for this is a work that more fully than any other 
available in English captures the external 
beauty and the pastel colours of a Russian 
architecture that is both familiar and exotic. 
Still to be hoped for is a work that takes us 
beneath that colourful surface to probe the 
social and symbolic roles of these great struc- 
tures that the Russians have for a millennium 
been throwing up Implausibly but heroically in 
the cold and forbidding forests of northern 
Eurasia. 
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If ever the past can instruct the present, the 
history of Latin America must coine high on 
the list. Current broils, there perhaps more 
than anywhere, invite our statesmen to brood 
on “plus ga change”. Yet synoptic histories of 
its slow-maturing, cruel, zigzag march to Inde- 
pendence remain rare, the play between in- 
terests. pnssions and ideas still imperfectly 
understood. It is to this that Peggy Liss devotes 
the best part of a dense and challenging, if at 
times exhausting, assimilation of a large litera- 
ture in several languages: ‘‘less a narrative than 
a plum pudding", she disarmingly calls it. 
There are two opening chapters on England 
and her mainland colonies, a third on Spain 
and Portugal, some intermittent gestures to- 
wards Brazil; but Spanish America is her 
stamping-ground, especially in its relations 
with a changing metropolis and the youthful 
USA. She is not concerned with the Palmer- 
Godechot thesis of a single democratic revolu- 
tion in America and Europe. Indeed the 
French and their revolution make only fleeting 
appearances, a damaging rent in the “net- 
work", one may say, if only because France 
was throughout the ace of spades or queen of 
clubs to England's diamond king, and a for- 
midable Atlantic competitor. ‘Without her 
rivalry, even the first American revolution 
makes only approximate sense. 

Dr Liss has handicapped herself by spawning 
/footnotes in aggregate as.long ns her text, . not 
to muchlo provide supplementary information 


Although evidently not an economic histo- 
rian in the technical sense - she offers no tables 
and “trade' 1 is little more than ships nosing into 
smugglers' creeks or temporarily open har- 
bours - Liss succeeds remarkably well in cap- 
turing- eighteenth-century delight in the power 
of free, or at least freer, trade to transform the 
world, conferring moral value on self-interest 
and raising the status of businessmen. No 
doubt the great reforming Spanish ministers 
listened to the Physiocrats, whom she neglects, 
as well as to the Scottish philosophers, after nil 
less in tune with enlightened absolutism; John 
Lynch calls comercio libre “one of the great 
misnomers of history". Bui Spanish Economic 
Societies studied welfare in all its aspects and 
proliferated in America, with official en- 
couragement. even in the 1790s. There was a 
moment when FluriclaMiinc.n and thoughtful 
creoles like Manuel Belgrade could embrace a 
brilliant future in partnership, even if their 
“JiHppy revolution” did not remove (he head- 
.ind-members bias of Spanish liberals. Sensi- 
tive to short-term conjunctures, Liss seals the 
fate of Spain's second conquest of the New 
World around 1800, later than historians who 
write it off as foredoomed by its own inherent 
contradictions. At all events, the "Icarian 
effect" of disenchantment with Godoy's expe- 
dients rings true. Creoles, increasingly aware 
of their own undeveloped estate, and in- 
creasingly in regional terms, had absorbed the 
idea of progress. And “the great art of making 
money”, as a bishop of Quito put it, could be 
“the spirit and political soul of cultured 
peoples". 

The intoxicating tenets of political economy 
were confirmed at first hand by the United 
States, which “stood for material well-being 
and for innovation itself”, as well as a snub to 
European arrogance gratifying to creole re- 
sentment of Peninsular spur-wearers. Both les- 
sons. may reach further than the familiar stress 
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only in passing, almost as an afterthought, that 
she remembers to tell us that it was the British 
who brought- Lntin America what it most 
• needed; capltaUnVestment. \ 

There were other reasons for. ultimate dis- 
illusionment with, the USA, most obviously 
annexation in tho. -Mississippi borderlands. 
More interesting are the hints of a precocious 
alarih at the damage done to indigenous Indus- . 
tries by cheap foreign imports. The "rage td; 
export" suited some interest bui not all.- Liss 
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“We’re more than a beach; we're a country”, 
thc Jamaican Tourist Board recently reminded 
the world - a country, like neighbouring is- 
lands in thc Caribbean Seu, raided, plundered, 
quarrelled over, alternately neglected and 
lusted after since Columbus discovered the 
West indies in 1492. The islands have been a 
prize not just because of their beauty and mys- 
tery - lush, tropical fragments of Eden in a 
warm blue-green sea - nor for the resources 
they possess, which have been mostly agri- 
cultural - rare woods mid fine strong rushes, 
coconut and nuingo. citrus and papaya, coffee 
and spices, efficacious roots and herbs, sugar 
and, lately, marijuana. No. they were (and still 
are) sought after for two simple, unsurprising 
and closely connected reasons: for their 
strategic importance and because they are 
from time to time occupied, or claimed by, 
someone else. The rulers of one empire after 
another have argued over these territories and 
in these waters, either directly or through their 
representatives. Spanish, British, French and 
Dutch vessels lie at the bottom of these seas; 
American and Soviet weapons find their way 
there. Just as the Americans are now distressed 
to find that a group of construction workers in 
Grenada happened to be a gang of Cuban sol- 
diers, so in the seventeenth century the British 
authorities in Jamaica were harassed by a 
Spanish resistance force, reinforced and sup- 
plied from Cuba, lurking in the mountains. 
Then, as now, ideology and strategic advan- 
tage were mixed up together; indeed, the Brit- 
ish acquired Jamaica almost by mistake, when 
Cromwell sent a fleet and an army to under- 
mine the Spanish Empire and bring freedom of 
worship to Hispaniola (now divided into Haiti 
and Dominica); v . ; • 

It was not only, then ds now, thought to be 
unfortunate if the inhabitants of these islands 
were forced to worship alien gods and sub- 
scribe to alien doctrines; it was also, then as 
now, seen to be dangerous, so delicately situ- 
ated as the islands were, close to South Amer- 
ica and on key routes taken by ships passing 
between the New World and the Old. Military 
and commercial strategy were, ns they remain, 
interdependent, These dnys the United States, 
conscious of the Caribbean islands’ proximity 
to its own shores, seeks to buttress their frail 
economies; in 1663 King Charles li’s repre- 
sentative instructed the Governor of Jamaica 
to “procure a trade by force" with his reluctant 
Spanish-owned neighbours. This mixture of 
motives has come in handy over the centuries; 
anyone who has ever meddled in thc Carib- 
bean has generally had several equally plausi- 
ble explanations for having done so and one 
reason may always be used to screen another. 
Just as, for instance', the purpose of Grenada's 
new runways (to accommodate jumbo jetfuls 
of tourists, or military plhneS?) was shroudod 
with these serviceable ambiguities, so was the 
motive for, say, Camihodore Mings's raids on 
Santiago in 1662 (riph prizes or to teach Spain a 
lesson7) And, as always, it is all the easier to 
befog the issue (which was probably never 
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(.nnhliL-an. Ihi- Snmiago expedition™., 
lowed hy two raids on the Mexican coj « 
:igmn directed by Mi ngs and , he 0| X®> 

group of four fellow-captains. Morsan IS 
:is “the Admiral of the brethren o^e^' 
then led a daring venture into theCd»n,.; 
tenor a lucrative raid on Portobello, on t 
Caribbean coast of Panama, andaboldfom 
mu, the agoon of Maracaibo, off the oB 
Venezuela H.s career as a licensed privatea 
ended with the most spectacular, profitable 
and controversial venture of all, the sacking 
Panama City in 1671, nearly a year as k 
discovered when he returned triumphant b 
Port Royal, after Britain and Spam hdl 
reached agreement to cease hostilities iu the | 
New World. It was Morgan's failure to notice I 
this treaty (he argued that news of it had missed 1 
him) which caused his arrest and shipment ( 0 1 
London. 

The rapport which Morgan achieved with 
Christopher Monck, Duke of Albemarle, the 
plausibility of his defence andthegoodseiuecf 
Charles II, himself shrewd and high-spirited, 
who presided over the final hearingoflheo*! 
led to Morgan's acquittal on ail charges- to! 
to his appointment as Jamaica's Lieutenant- 
Governor. Returning to Jamaica (and gjving 
the Governor's ship the slip so that he short 
arrive second) Morgan set about putting the 
island's defences in order, enjoying himsetf 
with especial keenness when, in the intends 
between one Governor's appointment and 
another's, he had sole charge. ButenemiuiD 
London conspired against him, his judgnmla 
a smuggling case was overruled, he wassaidto 
have been implicated in riots in Port Roy-al, to 
have sworn (very mildly, if true) against fa 
Assembly and to have uttered "extravagant 
expressions ... in his wine". Libellous histor- 
ies were circulated in London, alleging that he 
had been not a privateer but a pirate, that he 
had "pistolled nuns", blown up prisoner* and 
swindled shipments out of the carefully alto- 
cated booty of the raids. (The buccaneers 
. would have councils to decide tiwpbdie^je 
of embarkation , the target of «Wr attack hm S 
the financial conditions of the Veiiiw -V**®- 
tage of the prize money and compensauon- 
"for the loss of a right arm, six hawked pi 
of eight . . ." nnd so on - tales, Ure obserw 
which “compnred very favourably with t«w 
offered in the Royal Navy a century and a 
later".) • 

At the end of Morgan’s life, 
up. He won his libel acllons andlusoi^ 
Albemuric was sent out as Governor* 
reinstated in thc Council and his prewp _ 
lored, lived out his days (not for long-®* ^ 
worn nut at fifty-three) entertaining . 

mntes and swashbuckling companions- ■ 

striking is how similar is his story MJJ. 6 
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West Indies, Hke thc life and 
exploit, and end by loving the.CanM^ 
being locally adored. Brave, r C55| ^j; 

Morgan is in that way not unusuaUt^ 

Nor, for that matter; is U^ ^fi 
(he was Her Majesty's Ambassa^w^^ 
when this book was written) w o ^S, ; 
the Caribbean orp often eccenin . ^ 

or another and Britain's jeprfisentaiw ^ 

to be particularly keen 
not have recruited the wizened Mjroo , 
‘dlah, to pilot him and Jus w* gJJ & k 
Notoriously difficult Cpek^t * 

Jamaica’s hinteriand ; ;^ e ; d Laic^f 

rCbmmlssioner was said by a urc dlds^- 
-know It just as well.) Pcjb fl p 
■little odd to the Cutian.^mfl^ 

. the maq from the Central Bank, 

from the Dmg EufO^ment , 

Genera) commanding 
Group and some of the P l V n f Herijyl^ i 
, recruited in hi* r e-enacttppriy». f 
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Mthedawa of the twentieth century, Booker 
T Washington, son of a slave mother and an 
identified white father, was thc best-known 
Hick man in the United States. From his base 
uToskegee Institute in Alabama, Washington 
built up a network of influence, intrigue, 
prtouge and personal contact which would 
ton been the envy of any political boss. He 
tod been catapulted into national prominence 
by hh speech at Atlanta in 1895. in which he 
offend black acceptance, for a time at least, of. 
ftfhncbisement and same forms of segrega* 
doobi return for a share in economic growth 
iod national prosperity. Six years later, his 
foer at the White House with Theodore 
Roosevelt seemed to give the clear seal of 
qpoval and success, not only to the man him- 
Klimt the way ahead which he had indicated. 
Id fact,' by 1901, Washington’s career had 
Bached its peak. Louis R. Harlan's earlier 
lobse of biography stopped on the climactic 
i Die of the White House dinner, which con- 


fronts him with a problem in dealing with the 
ast fifteen years of Washington's life, although 
it would be unfair to describe these as one long • 
anb-climax. Rather, Washington lived pre- 
cariously on a plateau of influence and author- 
ity at least until 1906; thereafter, in the wake of 
the Atlanta race riot, and the Brownsville inci- 
dent which exposed his inability to influence 
his friend in the White House when it really 
mattered, Washington’s power and prestige 
went into a steady decline. There were of 
course deeper reasons for the erosion of both 
his authority and his reputation, as Professor 
Harlan makes clear: the tightening net of dis- 
crimination and segregation which his methods 
had failed to check, the presence in the White 
House of one president , William Howard Taft , 
who made no pretence of sympathy for black 
aspirations, and then of another, Woodrow 
Wilson, who endorsed segregation in govern- 
ment offices and approved the blatantly racist 
message of D. W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation. 
(Among other things, Harlan's book is a vivid 
reminder of the pervasive racial prejudice of 
America in the progressive era.) Washington 
had pleaded that “an Inch of progress is worth 
more than a yard of complaint", but progress, 
even by the inch, was more and more difficult 
to discern. Lack of progress led to rising pro- 
test and the emergence of a new kind of move- 
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IheGHlof Government; Political 
Rmpoasibility from the English Restoration to 
Aaetican Independence 
% University of Georgia Press. £15. 

MS25. 

hwHll}.o last twenty-five years some of the 
Ktfwbtandlng historical research has been 
‘fcrokdloqcploringthe history of seventeenth 
“•^ ( si^itth-century England end her- 
"“^sdfldes. Much of this work, how- 
^*«min isolation, with scholars on 
■J*®' Atlantic concentrating on Eng- 
2“%. while their counterparts In the Un* 
States have paid exclusive attention to 
, America, Few have surveyed both 
fewer still can pretend to equal ex- 
: in each. One of the very few who can 

E^taatlvely about the English and 
H "Velopments of these years is J. R. 
| j [ ^ re ?gain,lnasUmtextof 148 pages, he 
great gains that can be mode 
^ , comparative approach which he 

8 Rout volume, Political Repre- 
5? ^ Etytond and the Origins of the, 
which. In his own words, 
^ded c n (he world in the mid-1960s", 
The Gift of Government , , 
,,^we substance of the Richard B. Rus- 
Prefesaor pole delivered at the 

hswnilij ° ^ COr ^ aj 18 the P Bra llel growth of 
W . Sovcmment In the mother country 
^*Bi* 0n,es- Stuarts asserted that 
^Tjrttponsible to God alone; and owed 
tljelr activities to their sub- 
i M bcmik j j-^fthteenth century the nation 
-Spread on both sides pf the 
adutv T^^tel kihgs and their agents had 
of the people, 
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British and American interests could be recon- 
ciled by any constitutional arrangements was a 
major precipitant of the War of Independence. 

Another key to the transference of gov- 
ernmental accountability from God to the peo- 
ple is the press. Even after the Revolution of 
1688 parliament and colonial assemblies main- 
tained that their deliberations were arcana im- 
perii , and penalized publication of their pro- 
ceedings. It could be assumed that the colonists 
became the champions of the freedom of the 
press, but in fact it developed earlier in Britain 
than it, did in Amerjca. JPejrhaps this was be- 
cause parliamentary . pipceedingii -were, .'irir 
gaTded as more momentous than those of colo- 
nial assemblies. In this respect it is interesting 
, that the most informed account of the passage 
of the Virginian resolutions against the Stamp 
Act. was recorded privately by a visiting 
Frenchman, whilc.the debates in the House of 
Commons on the measure and its repeal were 
widely publicized, even though to publish them 
was technically a breach of privilege. Besides 
the reporting of debates, legislative proceeds 
logs could be made public by the printing of 
division lists. In this form too there was more 
Information available to the British voter than 
to his colonial counterpart, notwithstanding 
Pole’s claims for the list published in the flew 
England Courant in January 1726 that "this 
was the first time in the English-speaking world 
that an official recorded legislative division list 
was published in the press". The catch, how- 
ever, is in the words "officially recorded", for 
there were no official recordings of divisions In 
the Commons during these years, though as he 
acknowledges there were plenty of unofficial 
lists published in the English press before 1726., 
The two chapters on the press are the Jive-. 

; Iiesf in the book, even (hough thby sprawj right 
outside the dates' 1660 to 1776 impHed in its 
subtitle. The first takes up sixteen pages to tell 
the story of the suppression of parliamentary 
information in England, before .the. Restore* 
tion, while the second uses a further t?n pag$s 
to pursue the theme In America from Inder 
peridence.to 1802. By contrast, the other .chap- 
ters are densely argued, and Itlsfobehoped 
' that they have only become so since they were 
delivered as lectures, or the audience must 
■ have found them Impenetrable. . 

' , Although it is occasionally ponderous* the 

book deserves fo be;, widely read, Specialists in 
English dr coiohial: hlitory will fldd tnany m- 
sights in it which win only be acqirired hy tbis 
comparative approach, Moreover, any body m 
forested In. the accoUntafoility of B^ocrafio 
institutions will find much here to th 

Bven now freedom, of foforinatipii . is riot a) 

automatic; right;>pedally 
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ment, based in the North, inspired by men like 
W. E. B. DuBois, mobilized in the NA ACP, 
and determined to make a stand in favour of 
social and racial justice. As Harlan remarks: 
“whereas the NAACP from a Northern base 
sought to challenge racial injustice, Washing- 
ton from a Southern base sought to ameliorate 
it." 

Washington was not only a highly visible 
public figure, but also an immensely private 
and often secretive man, in some ways remote 
even from those who knew him best. His volu- 
minous papers (edited by Harlan, and pub- 
lished as The Booker T. Washington Papers) 
contain very little on his personal and family 
life, and this gap, together with the instincts of 
a scholar who has little time for excursions into 
“psycho-history", has fashioned a biography 
based firmly on the principle, “hy their deeds 
shall you know them"; and it is none the worse 
for that. Harlan builds up his picture of 
Washington by the accumulation of details, 
which is the sensible way to approach a man 
whose career did not normally proceed by 
dramatic gestures or participation in sensation- 
al events, who was deeply suspicious of ab- 
stractions and had no coherent ideology, but 
who preferred to work through intrigue, lob- 
bying, and manipulation. Washington was 
much more a fixer than a thinker. 

Harlan never entirely loses sympathy with 
his subject, but his strictures are often severe, 
and usually with justification. He suggests that 
the elaborate maze of Washington's activities 
served as a screen to conceal the lack of a solid 
centre of coherent ideas and sustained pur- 
pose. Inevitably, he laments that Washington 
conceded so much for so little in return; repe- 
atedly he insists that compromise, concession 
and accommodation had become so much a 
habit with Washington that he lost (if he had 
ever possessed) the stomach for a fight, the 
sense of outrage, and the appetite for challenge 
and confrontation , which the gross racial injus- 
tices of the times increasingly demanded. 

If Washington’s methods and his career 
ended in failure, it was more than a personal 
failure., The Atlanta Compromise had .regtsfl 
'. • .cm the- riqriofr of. ; *tf J 


blacks, Northern businessmen and the white 
leaders of the new South. Washington was 
hopelessly let down by his putative partners in 
that alliance. In the South, he was defeated not 
just by foul-mouthed racists Hke the Mississ- 
ippi newspaper editor who dismissed him as 
“this saddle-coloured accident of an evening's 
intemperance", but by the less coarse but 
equally deep-rooted prejudice exemplified by 
the auditor sent by the governor of Alabam a to 
examine the finances of Tuskegee Institute 
who confessed his astonishment that a black 
man should be able to keep books. In the 
North, Washington had influential friends and 
many admirers. Andrew Carnegie, who contri- 
buted large sums to Tuskegee, called him "one 
of the foremost of living men . . . the modern 
Moses", and bracketed him with the other 
Washington as the father of his people. But his 
Northern supporters also turned him into the 
archetypal "good nigger" who knew his place 
and who would not make trouble, or, worse 
still, they treated him as a special case and, in 
doing so, helped to undermine his credibility in 
the black community. Edgar Gardner Murphy 
explained that, if he invited Washington to 
dinner, he would have to entertain his wife 
also , then to accept return invitations, and then 
to meet his family and friends. “Where do you 
draw the line?" he asked. “Can you draw it 
unless you keep all Negroes behind it?” 
Through all the compromises, deviousness, 
personal rebuffs and humiliations, Washington 
retained his personal and racial pride, along 
with his faith that the black American could 
eventually, by his own efforts, win the place in 
society which should have been his by right. 
But optimism often clouded his judgment, and 
his aims and methods became outdated. The 
spider's web which he had so elaborately spun 
around himself enabled him to live and work, 
for many years, with all the conflicts and con- 
tradictions which ran through his career, but, 
in the end, they wore him out. • 

Louis Harlan has not attempted a superficial 
rehabilitation of Booker T. Washington. 
Rather, through his erudition, scholarship, 
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ROBERT LOWELL 

An Introduction to the Pdetry 
MarkRudman 

. “Ths best introduction td the work of one of our 
most important modern poets! '-^Stanley Kunitz 
"There is no better critical aqcouht of the best of 
Lowell's poems. . and no better. summary of the 
complete Lowell!— William Arrovvsmith - 
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ARIEL DORFMAN 
Widows 

Translated by Stephen Kessler 

146pp. Pluto Press. £7.95 (paperback, £2.25). 

0861047230 


In modem Spanish, the verb desaparecer, “to 
disappear", has become transitive. People do 
not just disappear in South America: unidenti- 
fied men in unmarked cars “disappear" them. 
Such abductions of citizens by (para-)military 
forces is not confined to the Southern Cone of 
the continent, although after the military 
takeovers of the last decade (Chile, 1973: 
Argentina, 1976) it was there that the 1 phe- 
nomenon gained prominence. Amnesty Inter- 
na tionai reports at least 4,650 documented 
cases still outstanding. Widows is a novel about 
those missing persons: los desaparecidos. 

Ariel Dorfman, a Chilean, wrote this book 
in exile. During the AJIende period he was a 
Professor of Journalism, fascinated by the 
ideologies of comics (he co-authored How to 
Read Donald Duck and deconstructed the 
Lone Ranger and Babar the Elephant in The 
Empire’s Old Clothes). The diaspora of intel- 
ligentsia that took him to Argentina, Europe 


and the USA has added a wide range of cultu- 
ral reference. 

Widows is his first novel to be translated into 
English. His original intent was to publish the 
book under a pseudonym in Scandinavia, and 
have it “re-translated" into Spanish to circulate 
in his homeland. The book purports to be writ- 
ten by a Dane in 1941-1942, and is set in occu- 
pied Greece. But he avoids the realist clutter of 
local detail, and has contrived a tragedy of 
universal application. 

A corpse is washed up on the stony beach of 
a river in a country under military rule. 
Another disappeared peasant has come back. 
Old Sofia Angelos pesters the Captain again. 
She had claimed the first cadaver as her father 
and the second as her husband. The military 
are embarrassed by the revenant body. A 
quick burial is essential “to prevent contamina- 
tion and other dangers”. There is “subversion” 
in the mountains, and the place where the body 
appeared could become a focus of “con- 
spiracy”. 

Eleven women, five goaLs and two dogs 
make a piecemeal camp. “A little tablecloth on 
some big rocks . . . fruit cooling in the river 
. - - a fire for soup.” The thirty-six other 
women tactically claim the body. The captain 
at last takes the last male of the Angelos house- 
hold hostage, to frighten Grandma Sofia into 


giving up, but she does not retract her de- 
mands: “Give us back the bodies of our men" 
and “We want the killers punished". 

The final chapter is a confrontation by the 
river at dawn. Soldiers face “the crazy old 
women and their daughters". Then, “a flock of 
birds crossed the sky , . .". All arc “strangely 
united" in watching them. (The reader remem- 
bers, earlier in the book, a rich man’s ndvicc to 
a boy who guarded his orchards, “You've got 
to shoot the birds that eat the fruit. That way 
they don’t come back.") The soldiers move 
forward. But night and the river huve conjured 
another body. Acting as one, the women pick 
up the dead man in their arms. 

The central tensions of the book spring from 
a formalized opposition of the sexes. “War is 
men’s business”, says the Captain. “A woman's 
place is in the house. Or in bed." Also, “For 
the nation's army, there is nothing more sacred 
than woman and nothing greater than mother- 
hood. It is in defence of that woman and of the 
values of the home ... that wc have always 
acted." Even in resistance, the women are pas- 
sive, “simply waiting ... for them, the sol- 
diers, to decide what they were going to do, 
how they were going to do it, when." But when 
a patriarchal society has its men taken away, 
the women are finally impelled to find a tenta- 


tive strength in each other. This kind of w. 
ist awareness has fertilized other ChiwZ 
mg m exile for example Jos* 
jardln de al lado . . ' “ 

The characters are not vividly pars* 
ized. They are human archetVMs 
“Greek" women function as a 
actions of the men. The narrative tedaiooTk 
more complex, with shuffled tirac-SMuTr* 
and modernist devices like stream 6f 1 
scinusncss sentences without capitals- in Qian, 
ter G wc are faced by a “missing” sectk® x Z 
Captain’s thoughts and deeds arc DarnU 
omniscientiy, not without sympathy, but al- 
ways in the third person, whereas the hostaze 
boy veers between “1", “you’’ and “VaS 
his twin sister speaks as T\ “she” and fre- 
quently as “we”. Stephen Kessler’s translation 
is American (“gotten”, “garbage”, “plenty 
macho’ ). At times it sounds clumsy, though 
this mny reflect a rough urgency in the orinm] 
prose. 

By taking on this subject Dorfman mrori 
the risks of the political novel: rhetoric, did# 
ticism, rant. But the literary man has the e% 
on the political animal. Widows is a carefully 
understated work that achieves its best effect! 
by distancing itself from the author's historic!] 
situation and by exercising a powerful res- 
traint. 
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New Islands 

112pp. New York: Farrar, Strauss and Gjroux, 
(distributed by Faber and Faber) . £8.50. 
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Life into art 

Terence de Vere White 

JONATHAN KEATES 
Allegro Postillions 

128pp. Edinburgh: Salamander Press. £7.95. 
0907540368 

Jonathan Keates - the very name is like a bell - 
makes a distinguished entry Into fiction with 
these four stories “based on incidents in the 
lives of well-known figures”. Thp bell is a re- 
soundingly English one, but there is nothing 
here of England except the protagonist in the 
first and the most memorable of these stories. 
Indeed, “Morn Advancing” has made a greater 
impression On me than any fiction that has 
come my way since The Mosquito Coast. 
Keates shows the same skill in involving his 
readers in all the circumstances of the scene. 

George Caltermole (1800-68), according to 
Redgrave, was “more dramatic and pictorial 
than really artistic . . . . He chose picturesque 
and romantic subjects such as brigands, armed 
'robbers, knights-errant and fair ladies” - a per- 
fect recorder for the dramatic Incident nar- 
rated here. I shall not pretend I was aware that 
he visited North Calabria or made a picture 
there. All the stories in the book are placed in 
Italy' during the! first half of the nineteenth 
century,, and Keates has evolved a measured 
manner, as if Hemingway had never existed, 

in her writuiK The to ek ,6K ? .oy. some Underwater eruption. The de- ^B^tened ty a bappy gift qf phrase. 

“the barooUe sensfbiliLv thm -^2 • ^rjptidh of a party:bf hunters venturing bn to Cattefm ? e ? P reoccu P i ® d with his business; 

. baroque seittibility that ch&ractenzeS thefrhot slimy ^ -.when people obtrude themselves he gets cross, 

■boots frenzied silver fish stratided by the tide” M w ? en chambermaid at! the inn thrlists a 


er missing from lists of memorable writers of 
Latin America, She also received encourage- 
ment from Pablo Neruda , and the longest story 
in this book- it is also the earliest - was written ■ 
in the kitchen Of the fiat she shared with him 
. and his wife In Buenos Aires. Yet heir output 
was remarkably small: two novellas, only-one 
. .- of which has previously, been translated Into ■ 
English; and a number of short stories. Ver- 
nons of her work have appeared in France, ' 
^Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and Japan, and 
■)' . she was awarded two literary prizes in her na- 
j ; ; tlve Chile. • v ' . ' 

, ! 0 y birth half Argentine and half German, 

; B,ombal was educated in Paris (where she stud- 


Latin American novels”, and goes on to de- 
scribe the five stories in this book as “little 
gems”. Neither description is accurate. Bom- 
bal's style in noway resembles the richly ornate 
elaboration of such writers as Carlos Fuentes, 
Ale jo Carpentier or Garda Marquez. It is 
poetical, imprecise, and yet gives an impress- 
ion of having been carefully polished. A less 
visual writer than any of the three just men- 
tioned, she relies on the sound of her sentences 


rv — — “ TT M 

ter-pJanis, mists and strange silences. Bom- 
bal’s images and vocabulary are limited; she 
tends to repeat such words as “fragile”, 
"mysterious” or “indefinable”. I agree with a 
Chilean critic's appraisal of her work as “float- 
ing, tragically immersed in a permanent atmos- 
phere bf melancholy”, it certainly contains no 
humour or Irony. 

• : Of the tales in this collection the first and last 
are based on the same theme - a man’s longing 
for his dead wife as seen through the eyes of a 
second woman. “Final Mist" begins with the 
arrival home of a pair of loveless newly-weds. 
The heroine’s passionate night of love. with 


, d.uuiuju WM caucaiea m pans (where she stud- " / . T”v ° 1 

led drama and took her degree at the Sorbonne an °toer man is almostthe only event in twenty 
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-boots frenzied silver fish stratided by the tide' 
is vivid and imaginative. Afterwards the un- 
canny, or even the supernatural, intrude. The' 
other three stories are very short, and should 
probably be read as prose-poems. Most of the 
stories are set In. large, shadowy houses, with 


rebel proclamation into his hand or when the 
captain of the soldiers at the town gate insists 
on seeing his passport whenhe wants to leave 
the town before dawn. “Pale fingers of light in 
the sky make him feel “restless’Vand his sleep is 
nakiijg loye with one of 
the track b£ her rebels, 
,'jEVerythirig in his 

«««.» * w«u W ... - „ - - . . . 7- J o began gently to 

Ac^ly W|;o Mozai*t is”!:. though he “ takes her ^ v ‘ br l ate listens with "amused fascination 
o /: nervously ,by ^he ljarirf and conducts her to a . vf loye". Behind another wall an 
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away by the soldiers; three men, afier a har- 
angue from the impudent captain at the Bn 
gate, are “lashed each to a tree facing them" 
and shot. 

The action takes place In such a shortqucc 
of time that the painter rubs his eyes whm U« 
soldiers leave and wonders whether it bis bra 
a dream. When the hpuse catches firehetakes 
a piece of rag and rubs it out of his pktnre.boi 
now the three bodies, “warm for the crows’ , 
and “the vulgarity of the action" have wrecked 
his painting. He crumples it up and, longing to 
revenge himself on that captain, /#* 
without as much as a glance al 
They are not his business. 

The inhuman detachment of to*® 
possibly what Keates sees as the 
between this story and the three th at follow i 
Two of them describe the unmasking o! n 
. bugs. Andrea Pellegrini in "The Disdflgoj*” 
Elephant” is the author of Clara , i W 
novel which once drew a civil letter from 
Walter Scott. He lives on sufferance m w . 
franca until he provokes a riot with 8 
for which he is sent into exilc.^ ^The suw» 
attempt to engineer his return has em 
sing consequences. n- 

“EnthuBinstic Fires” telle of the i UD ^ 
of Hippolyte Jolllot, BonapartcT®^ 
composer, living, in Venice with ta 
household. Ills Ingo, one Arc 0 m,g^__ 
an opportunity to exercise his enriahte 
tive power: “His sneering, biuous ® 
annoyed me ns much as his very 1 
which sounded like someone . 

stairs." ' 

The last of these stories make 5f ^(tbe 
Keates may be in pursuit of a red ^ 
jacket blurb mentions developro^i ^ 
themes in a novel). He may 
mind, but there is a stale whi ff 
.. Sohiiitzler in “A Slight Pjsorde 
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Cock-a-hoop 


Toby Fitton 


MICHAEL O’GORMAN 
Oincy’s Bulba 

214pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 


0091537703 



countered: curling or boules might yield more. 
This certainly gives rarity interest to the first 
oovel By Michael O’Gormon, an Irishman “of 
rated and practical experience in the res- 
taurant trade” in Sydney, now working and 
writing in London . His tale of the cock-fighting 
fancy in County Mayo in the late 1920s is con- 
veyed largely in phonetic dialogue, much of it 
between three intemperate Irishmen, pep- 
pered with monotonous obscenity and profan- 
ity which rings all the more true for lacking the 
imntiyeness of much fictional Irish speech. 
Such picturesque metaphor as there is comes 
ml most notably in Pagannini O'Leary's 
graphic descriptions of his piles, “brimstones 
buruin' their ugly fires. . .” (a whole theology 
of posterior stigmata is developed), and Pag- 
e's proctologlcal prognostications about the 
fete of his part-owned bird form one of the 
owe dynamic sub-plots that all too easily 
detract from the development of the main 
theme. 

As befits the title - Taurus Bulba being a 
country-bred fighting cock of rare prowess - it 
is the sawdust ring that dominates much of the 
book. Birds with scores like conker matches 
net by courtesy of a venal Garda for short and 
bloody battles. A miasma of tobacco smoke 
ed a buzz of small and complicated bets 
. atari their brief encounters, 

. Bsckward though they seem (although in 


1927 their demotic chatter includes a “sadistic" 
.along with the “smigeens” and “gombeens", 
and their trousers have zippers to their flies), 
the three peasants who share this paragon of 
birds enjoy a variety of rural experience that 
provides nearly half the book with the quintes- 
sential^ Irish entr’actes of a wake and an excit- 
ing outsider victory in a Grand National. 
Romantic interest is not high, but an ugly 
spinster’s taking some belated consolation in 
comforting a widowed father newly bereaved 
of a consumptive only son has a certain bucolic 
poignancy to set against some exceedingly 
rough taprOom fighting and the other recrea- 
tions of the fancy. 

These long divagations in the middle of the 
book, while the prodigious cock is being nur- 
tured for the grandest match of his life, have 
some narrative flair, but the story of the cen- 
tenarian seannaebie, GUdtey O'Dowd, turning 
.up to stay the jollities of a country wake with 
tales of revolutionary derring-do may not be 
original enough for the weight it has to carry. 
This story contrasts oddly with rumbustious 
descriptions of pub and privy life. 


Bardic narrations eventually give way to the 
tale of Taurus Bulba himself, brainwashed 
tinker-style into extremes of aggressiveness 
and on tip-top form to meet Satan the First in 
prolonged (and for the owners and side-betters 
highly profitable) mortal combat in the ring. 
The battle itself Is described with a brisk effi- 
ciency that resists the temptation to dwell too 
much on the nasty business of muscles slit and 
eyes gouged. Michael O’Gormon’s is a fair 
enough yarn, but some of his sub-plots show a 
little more discipline and constructive skill than 
his disagreeable - though undeniably novel - 
main theme. 


Mumbo- jumbo 


Mary Kathleen Benet 


ThtNaili;: 

^•Brighton: Harvester. £8.95. 
0W8IH6J 


wAfa lev begins promisingly, like a sophisti- 
thriller turned serious novel with no loss 
“Rce. Jpmes Axton, a “risk analyst" based In 
mens, trayefe the Middle East evaluating the 
to American corporate executives for 
prana purposes. “Are they killing Amer- 
his question to any colleague back 
N^ r °bl» Kabul. He and his 
Wow their way around the airlines, the 
^continental hotels, the military hot-spots. 

cac h otlior where you had to sign a 
^document to get a drink,, where you 
(Wui**- Wednesdays and Thurs- 

"VK where youhad to sidestep a man with a 
' W you 1 , left your hotel." 


has left him and joined 
ii^Wdig 0n too Island of Kouros; 
iob - h pahaidian, shib can’t stand his 
on the island to visit her 

tfcild ‘^ ea ™ ld 8 ° n Ta P' an observant 
; . WO.is writing a novel, things seem set for 


Ambitendencies 


Linda Taylor 


REBECCA HILL 
Blue Rise 

296pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 
0718123727 


Oh, dear, life is such a puzzle - all those tricksy 
little pieces with complicated convolutions that 
just won’t fit together. Even worse when some 
of them are missing. Jeanine Lewis (nde Hin- 
ton), Rebecca Hill's narrator, is faced with this 
problem. American, raised in the south, mar- 
ried in the North, she has to get back to her 
roots - bible bashing Mississippi State - to sort 
it all out: “I am here because my life doesn’t 
work, and in taking the thing apart and putting ■ 
it back together , again, I don't seem to find 
enough pieces. T think it’s possible I may have 
left some of them here. I think l have come 
here because this place may have a piece of my 
puzzle.” 

In theory, Jeanine knows what to do - she's a 
psychologist; in practice, it’s not so easy, parti- 
cularly as the puzzle pieces have a habit of 
changing shape - just when you think the pic- 
ture is emerging, a section dislodges, distorts 
itself, demands attention. The key to it all is 
daddy - dead now and remembered fondly and 
heroically by Jeanine’s mother, but in life a 
tyrant. In marrying Larry, Jeanine says, “I 
took pains not to marry my father.” But Lar- 
ry’s kindness, his absence of brutality, can be 
read as indifference. Better the devil you 
know .... 


Jeanine has a lot of devils to expunge - the 
demons of ambivalence: bitterness towards her 
father tinged with adoration; conspiratorial 


a searching examination of the beleaguered 
imperialism of the multinationals. What is 
mofe, this thrillerish knowingness is set in fine 
descriptions of Athens, the tsland. ihe Pelo r . 
' ponneie-a Greece neither of hativos nor tour- 
ists, but of insiders With the alertness given by a 
bad conscience. James doesn’t feel guilty ex- 
actly, but wary; he Is still in love with his wife 
and has not yet come up with an answer to her 
critique of what he is doing. There is plenty of 
tension in the air. 

Inexplicably, Don DeLillo swerves right off 
(he track of this story and takes us in quite 
another direction, into the whdlly implausible 
taleof a murderous cult whose members, holed 
up in the mountains, choose sacrificial victims 
on the basis of their initials. Kathryn's field 
director Owen Brademas, a Kansan whose fas- 
cination with ancient languages is convincingly 
traced to his failure to “speak In tongues” In the 
Pentecostal churches of his boyhood, becomes 
obsessed with the cult, traces them eventually 
.to India, then recounts tlie story to Axton. 

This change of focus throws the whole book 
out of perspective. Is an analogy of some kind 
Intended between the cult members (leftover 
hippies, with a touch of the Manson family) 
and the international businessmen? Why is the 
cult so secretive about its name, and what Is the 
name’s significance? Why do thesis shadowy 


people always turn up just where Axton ex- 
pects to find them, and why do no policemen 
seem to be investigating their murders? These 
i questions pro rqUed bijt,. maddpj^^ r nqyer 

, answered.,; W« ' !hever r :8©e ; - t^e :CuIr closely. 

enough to understand it or its doings. Worse, 
the language of the novel goes to pieces when 
these matters are brought up. “It was their 
place, I was sure. A place of hesitations and 
textures. An uncertain progress that was like 
the inner labor of some argument.’ 1 This pre- 
tentious stuff is small recompense for losing 
sight of James, Kathiyn and the original story. 

Maybe the original story turned out to be 
difficult for an American novelist to tackle at 1 
this time. After ail, What can be say about 
James’s bad conscience, Kathryn'S simplistic 
objections, the atmosphere of last-ditch oppor- 
tunism that envelops them and their frtends? 
Without descending to cops-and-robbers or Le 
Carr6-style mystification, oo judgment is 
possible; like the cult members themselves., 
DeLillo takes refuge in mumbo- jumbo .to 
evade the complexities of the all-too-real life 
he has conjured up. • 

If this were the point of the exercise, it would 
be a point worth making; but the threads otthe 
book are not drawn together at the end, the 
two stories remain disparate, and over it all 
bangs 'a sense of fiti^sediopportunity;, , -• 


gigglqs with her mother masking a deep-seated 
aggravation; dependence on her husband war- 
ring with her feminism; admiration for her 
gritty, loose-living cousin. Drew, marred by 
disgust; besottedness for her daughter, Laura, 
apologizing for casual motherhood. By going 
home, Jeanine learns to give up her past: dis- 
covers herself, rediscovers what she and Larry 
are engaged in - “a struggle that is painful and 
critical .... Not finished.” 

Blue Rise, Rebecca Hill's first novel, belongs 
to the self-analytical genre: the story of my life, 
of how 1 became what I am now. The built-in 
solemnity of the material is a problem for-the 
author, though Hill’s vivid narrative triumphs 
locally over the flat-footed psychological bits. 
On the details of Southern events - the Hinton 
family party, the evening out with Drew and 
Rochelle and Raymond, on recollectloris of 
childhood, on the awkwardly painful cut and 
thrust between mother and daughter, she can't 
be faulted. And there are nice extended 
metaphors - life as a game of chess, for inst- 
ance: 

For me the game turned Into one more model of 
social organization .... Castles with secret pas- 
sages, hobbled knights, populous pawns. Bishops 
are merely overgrown pawns .... The king: ner- 
vous. He pbccs, keeps himself reined In tight . . . 
the queen is □ renegade ... she is unbound by the 
rules, save one: the king must live. 

On the issue that informs the book - should I 
or should 1 not stay with'Larry? - however. Hill 
is less distinct. Her wry ness and wit seep away; 
she allows Jeanine to take herself, and by asso- 
ciation her immediate family, too seriously. 
But Larry is only a hazily ponderous voice on 
the telephone and Laura, when she arrives for 
Jeanine’s last few days in the South, is a spoilt 
Yankee brat. If the point were an ironical one - 
that non-feministic Southern women (they 
know how to suffer, how to humour, how to 
manipulate) are better survivors than poor old 
Jeanine with all .her Northern college educa- 
tion, her liberal views, her firie sensibility - 
there might not be such a credibility gap. As it 
is, we have to take off with Jeanine on the 

, 7 v MfaM8alppf guilt arta hurt ana n _._ _ . 

finished with it all; We are forced to be privy to 
her sober conclusions. . 

Northern lobotomy cures^ Southern para* 

. noia: the novel ends like a psychiatric case 
■ study, without humour, without edge, with 
dulling complacency. At the expense of com- 
plexity, the puzzle pieces fall sensibly into - 
place;- 


• t 


;.*JI , that ;-.u- 







Qf . the. “Novel '.for 
rf? •.paganized to ; mark! the 
" College, Cardiff, for 


.rvjJP/rqfiect uppq -the: possible, 
differences be t ween! the twen- 




L Cerifit£. ”• r - - ■ iTTv.ii- 

ifif 81 ^gainst mental in- 1 

is**?-: 


Welsh, an interest ia a pulse-based diet, a heal- 
thy scepticism about the Old Wdrld' (exempli- .. 
fled mainly by Wales) and a somewhat nalvely : 
utopian vision of the New (Newfoundland): 
Where they differ is in the fact thatthe present- : ■ 
day Vaughan has neyer moved beyond ^aca- 
demia on the Celtic fringe and suburban ton- , 
dori, while Sir William at deast attempted to v 
build a “Newland” apd fo gata roy^priyueges - < 
in order to do so; He wasa minor figure in Ws , * 
own time, but compared fp hlm hiS.namesake 
seem* drabness itself- \ ■ j'. .. 

Carol Jones tries hard to convince us that the ; • 
apparent banality -.pf. Vaughari’s .mpstence, ;. 
both now piid in. the past; • 

inquiring mind; given his eitfo^ fowtia .he, .. 

hiS attle-eis&tp do but 

.the reader’s • frusfrfttiQ n , * 


P 

l>J: 




ch6ate. Tru|sms are presented as portentous 
insights and delivered in a maddeningly stop- . 
go prose which precludes nuance and proper 
delineation. Curiously, Sir William is a more 
coherent figure than the narrator. In ;Spite of 
our more detailed knowledge :of the petty. ; ' 
domestic strife, meatinesses, even tragedy (the ; 
josiof a daughter' la the Second World War)! . 
surrbunding the latter. Even, the supposedly - ■ 
central symbol - ^ a mountain walk daringly^ ■■ 
undertaken alpne at s?venty ir fails to strike an ■ 
adequate parallel with Sir Wijiiani, ; ■; ■ ; 1 : 

Carol Johbs's ' treattneht Of; old ftge |s, : . ' : 
hpweve^, awirafoand forceful; the gradually 1 .. : 
widening gap between fotemali and external .. 
comroi^cationistyplfiedbyYaughan'8biental ■ ' 

'alertness but; physi^- depcri4cn<» ■ fo . the; . 
: < ^pticmpf i thb pfop^pfe thtirpjli ; u 

a genuine sense of the real tragedy Of dp^liriipg - f ; 
a: theJwsQf bpth;di^lty atari the right to 
reRarded‘asa distinctpersonality. 



the Maker 

William Anderson 
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Itis a yery profound work of the 
recreatfon of an age, the life of a 
unique human being and artist . , . 
■ . it wJU go on enriching minds ojf 
. many generations to come/ 

; Laurens van der Post 
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Letter: 




^Margins of Philosophy' 

Sir, - No one can emerge from a text by 
Derrida certain of having grasped its point, but 
on the main issue of interpretation which Louis 
Mackey (Letters, November 18) says I have 
got wrong, E remain convinced that my critic- 
ism is nearer the truth than his own palliative 
gloss. I wrote that Derrida “contends, falla- 
ciously that a non-metaphorical analysis of 
metaphor is excluded by the fact that met aphor 
Itself is metaphor'*. Since Mackey claims that I 
have “simplified Derrida’s argument to the 
point of misrepresenting it”, it should be useful 
to cite the argument I had in mind in Derrida's 
own (translated) words. On pp 219-20 of 
Margins of Philosophy, he writes: “If one 
wished to conceive and class all the metaphor- 
ical possibilities of philosophy, one metaphor, 
at least, would always remain excluded, out- 
side the system: the metaphor, at the very 
least, without which the concept of metaphor 
could not be constructed, or, to syncopate an 
entire chain of reasoning, the metaphor of 
metaphor. This extra metaphor, remaining 
outside the field. . . the field is never saturated . ” 
This remains, though it is for the reader to 
judge, pretty much the same bad argument r 
took It to be. 

Hw fallacy is at once deeper and more . 
systematic in Derrida than I was able to make 
plain in a necessarily condensed discussion. 
The term “metaphor” is indeed a metaphor 
(one gets its literal use by recognizing that 
when, written on the panels of a truck in 
Athens, it identifies the vehicle as a removal 
van). But it does not follow that the concept of 
metaphor is metaphorical. To suppose the 
concept must be because the term that con- 
notes it is, is Just mad-dog Logoceptrism. So we 
N m&Y ,#vc a non-metaphorical analysis of the 
v^oept, .even if . 3jw may.. Use metaphorical 


as responsibly critical as philosophers expect 
philosophers to be. /- was referring to the 
hordes, in departments of literature and art, 
who prance like moonies to the tambourines of 
deconstruction. 

ARTHUR t. DANTO. 

Department of Philosophy, Columbia University, 
New York, NY 10027. 


'The Subjective View' 

Sir, - May I, just for the record, correct one 
point in Thomas Nagel's review (November 
18) of my book The Subjective View! Nagel 
agrees with me (and others) that being red is a 
relative disposition to look red to perceivers, 
but he takes himself to differ from me in how 
this relativity is to be conceived. He says that 
on my view, rubies are not red at times, or in 
counterfactual situations, at which there are no 
perceivers, and that this produces an undesir- 
able “break with ordinary language”; instead, 
he suggests, we should think of being red as a 
disposition things have at times, or in counter- 
factual situations, at which there are no 
perceivers - a disposition to cause experience 
in perceivers in “the actual world”. In fact, I 
took myself to be putting forward the position 
Nagel recommends and not the one he rejects; 
and I think this is also the position of those I 
dted, with approval, as giving the correct view 
of colour concepts. My position is and was that 
things are fed in virtue of a disposition to look 
red to perceivers if there are any - as things are 
poisonous in virtue of a disposition to poison 
animals if and when they come to exist. 

It may be that I am partly to blame for 
Nagel’s misattribution because I often in the 
book abbreviate my view to "things are red just, 
if they look red to perceivers" in order to avoid 
prolixity; but I did not intend to suggest that 


. may . uw iii^uipuuiKiu i — j * — — - - — — — — * —so*.. 

a fatal circularity, And in v red things have actually and presently to look 


_ , 

Stem, that metaphors are intensional. But unless they, are seen to be readout this was 

: surely not all .philosophical terms are that? always accompanied by the admission that this 

• Descartes’S use of the term “natural light" in . 

characterizing certain cognitive powers central cbtre fV dea c 9 lour 18 d 5 flned m 

> .tohia argument: hjay,: issue* Of Intonsionality ; SJSiiJm T V 
in be lew a metaphor, than a SS*? £* 1 £ at 

^itrnctur^ hyp^iesis as to how theWdse of 1° W ?J . *>*?*"&''*” they 

-those powers fa to beunderstood. tt can be. this 8 0t to ^.red 1 80 I d*d nbt tecommend.willingly 


, 3".;- - ;• 


. . : i« }u$t the .same : way in Which, at a certain 
•. moment In the history of anatomy ^ it was a 
; • structural hypothesis that (he heart ia'a pump, 

. though that may have felt like a: metaphor. . 
Even tediy we lack structural models for 
;; ' representing . mental processes, . and I arn 
.’ Thdppriing that Descartes Was using “the natq- 
. V, fid light” in touch the same way as con tempo r- 
^■ .aites lift -the term “computatiohal 1 ’, as a 
: structufal analogy that collapses Into a' fact if 
* | fy* One reads Descartes hs using a metaphor ' 
only l£ one is first resolved to read the 
Meditations as a genre of literature. And that is 
one.of the'maln things wrong with Derrida’s 
programme, If science Is first construed as a 
genre n of literature, its ; models . become 
metaphors and its hypothesfea tropes. Rather 
than “the first new thing to be said on the 
subject since Coleridge”, “The White Mythol- 
■; ogy” begs the veiy question It sets out to 


or unwfllinglyj that we make thebtf ak with 
ordinary language Nagel tightly questions. 
COLIN NfcpINNi ' ' / ’’ 

Department of Philosophy, University College 
London, GbWor Street, London WC1. 1 ’ ; 


A Herbert Sonnet 

■ Sir, - Although I consider William, Bari of 
, Pembroke most likely to be the “fair young 
man? of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, I believe we 
cannot at. present accept the sonnet beginning 
“Yet was her. beauty . . ,* as his, or as 
significant for a -partial solution of the Sonnets 
problem (H.; W, Piper’s letter Of October 21 
„ and J . H. Padel’s of November 4). ■■ 

The little book in which this sonnet was 
printed, Poems of Pembroke and Ruddier, 
1660 (Wing: P 1128), was edited by John 
. Donne, junior, and as inspudanfly as he had 




« ^ by h ^ # of the 


Jq*^Ghfc&7 ?;Vj 


attributed to Pembroke or Rudyerd were well / Fd W1 n Flrr»rw4' 1 

known to be by Sir Edward Dyer, Sir Henry U1UUU 

Wotton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Thomas Carew, Sir, - 1 am sorry that Randolph Stow(Lelten 

William Strode, and some others. G. E. November 25) is not interested in my 55 

Onderwyzer, in an edition of the “Pembroke" about Edwin Drood. 1 

poems from the 1660 volume, has pointed out 1 found his own letter interesting, esperianv 
some twenty more misattributions (Augustan ^is references to hashish and Belzoni, bm [ 

Reprint Society, pubn no 79, pp x-xi). To these hope he will forgive me for saying. that hit 

I can add Dudley North, “Do not reject those “semi-solution" seems to me to fall into the I 

titles. . p 28, and “Oh do not tax me with a category of what 1 called "Agatha Chrhtle- 

brutish love", p 34 of 1817 edn; Dr Samuel type solutions”, to which there are two objeo- ' 
Brooke, “Of Tears”, p 44; and William Baker, tions. (1) They are implausible, because of the 

“A Paradox", p 80. I suspect that at least difference between the genius of Dickens and j 

several more will prove to be neither by the genius of Agatha Christie, and Dicker's 

Pembroke nor Rudyerd, especially “To the stated aims as a plotter. (2) None of them can 
' Prince", p 57; “On a Fair Gentlewoman . . surpass the ingenuity of the total solution ol 
p 67; “A Dream”, p 95; ‘To a Lady ... at th ‘ s Mnd proposed by Felix Aylmer in 71 k 

Court", p 96; “Apollo's Oath”, p 97; and “A Drood Case (1964), which takes full account of 

Prognostication", p 99. All these occur fre- “ t ^ le ghost of one terrific shriek, which was 
quently in manuscript collections made before followed by the ghost of the howl of a dog",! 
the middle of the seventeenth century, where y e ® r before Edwin’s disappearance. (Stow has 
they are sometimes attributed to various evidently notread widely in the Droodiana, or 

names, but never, in my experience, to the would know that many writers have tug- 

Earl of Pembroke. gested that this refers to an earlier murder, « 

In his dedicatory epistle to Christiana, atte rop t ^ m urder. ) 

Countess Dowager of Devonshire, the youn- . 1 dld "°‘ ™ enhon , the terrific 4l*>elc 
get Donne say. That he undertook the edition 1 ha ? “ «■> offer, 

at her request when she handed hire for ba ,hat what Dur "“ heart was a ndtlc 
publication certain manuscript poems by Pern- P h “°” e " on . a «* of prolepdc -gtort" , 
broke she had preserved. However, in a note of whatwasto happen die folM, 

'To the Reader" he says that “in collecting £ hnstra “ Eve, butof»unewedo»M«i.. 
these poems. . . I was fain tint tb send to Strange happenings mDickensremstimcita 

Germany to Master LaaLe . . ■ It seems would have been ali sortsof ingenioaieipta. 

therefore that the Countess provided only ?°“ ° ^ "“S 

some of the poems in the brnk, and that b “ . m fact > h “*P lan!ll “>" ^ 

Donne, probably because these wire insuffi- e bytow. one: the houre wm gmog toM dm 

dent to fill even a small book, set about riMn.-rom 

f orwardiyasrefe^ n g to hb murder^Eddn - 
S? STXStElST assuming the correctness of Fontsrl account 

maUore wSTereno; como " MhE* 

, ■ th r v “ memsrflhe^ 

esassastfsa- 

It seems probable, as Onderwyzer has miserable thing", rather than, liSuahn*. 
suggested (op ett, p til), that the opening pag oa the victim’s howling dog. 

of the book contain the poems from the A , for stow ., suggestion about Dsldtoj, 
.aunfoss^manusoipt, and font these may my objection to it is that it mssnt nottog. Ills 

vjdl be by Pembroke and/or his friend just a plot-device, whereas I data for m 

Rudyerd. aa their titles claim. Following these suggestion that it links Edwin Draoi 

must be the poems supplied by Lawes, Lanier ■ ur ious themes of crime sad .punhlmm. 
and otiiers to whom Donne had applied. This obsessions about guilt and expiation, *t- 

second coUection seems to me likeiy to begin w i, ere in Dlcke „,., work, «SP 

? •JJ 0 / 80 !? thou Jove me, and yet novels like Great Expectations and Our ¥&* 

iZ h \ ^ S °f h 1817 ^ “ d ? >nsti ‘ ute8 Friend, and with the darker side of DW 

^most «actiy three-quarters of the whole, genius, which it is Impossible to 

f W ■ of th f 80 P°« m8 to will only say that while I am cowtacd W 

ftmbroke or Rtidyerd cannot be accepted In Edwln ^odlsfuU of seertts, Ido^Jg 

(he absenoe of convincing evidence from other they are of tho same kind as those suggested by 

sources. This must apply to the sonnet “Yet Mr stoW 

jwherbMutyas the blushing rose” <p 74 of w w RORqQN 

1817. edn), which - Piper and Padel have n™JSmrn?p no llsh UtMatwe, Unfwrtity ^ 

acrepted as Pembroke’s. That attribution I BdSSurgh t George Square, Edinburgh, 

beljeve we .must reject, or .at the very least 

, question as suspect, the poem’s location in the . sir, - Since W. W. Robson has an-an^o 8 * 

• book : does not support the attribution, nor humour, I suspect that he inpartly P U ™J8 .■ 

‘ f°®f ^2 Style Or contept resemble any hi his speculations about the un ^ llih ??S 

in the -first quarter of the book (this last Is a Drood Perhaps, indeed, he has 

subjective judgment, adduced as such, not as Editor of the TLS even more than 

tae ground on which l reject the attribution to' . In regard to Forster, the i^testo 
Pembroke )- ' the Book ef Memoranda 

... .,Jt should bo noted that play in fine 10 of this . deepen the problem. 

ttece«tiar|ly be taken tp signlfy • front the problem more tolly 
V pi»)dn^Qh^li^tfumerit| the word to sixteenth • is to be; of any help on tba| : 

, and seVent^enth-ccntury USagefrequently sigr ' also sklrts thc implications^ - ^ 

. , nifiw “to sport amorpUBly" (cf OED, v 10c; Hfe and the prominence : 

■; - .Jhd^ ^J'ajiditotronteat to'the poetoseems to ‘novel (mainly \ 

r ^)|ifinn this as ,i{s significance here, ' " \. . the identity of Datchery), - 

■ " 1. A* SHAPIRo' • ' i ^ V.- witowiderstanding both plot andv^ ^ . 

Departmeut af-PhUoMphy, CMjton utihrw** 1 

• '. •; V -v.* tions quite, lightly- 

-BtaVe -New •••• ’• : '(of an- entertaining ] 

i\ew worm ... kb»t) > to 

Slr^DOreen preSton CLettera, November 25) , speculations about W? • 

: f. totnict' to, note that tae , " Datchery is tm^a matt^.fn^g^ x&&A\ 

. Britye fyefy VVor/d' ls usuaJly dSted - frd't what the n0^el i8 a(te r ;‘ O r. 

> - tod pamilWM alludirig to in lagr^vrithhini... 
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Dtacula' 


m. Rerhard Davies (Letters, December 2) irees * ar | Q } ®ould not see where the figure dis- 

Drove his contention that Highgate J r e8rd the . ru8t ' e 1 of actual movement 

(jib to p i|»^| . ji* d,u„ P/ ,L,, ar/ i where I hod first seen the white figure, and coming 

Cemetery is the ^ gSt . ead hrii C ^ U ^^ ° f over, found the Professor holding in his arms a tin? 
Dfscula. Not only does he brush aside clear child. * 3 

evidence pointing to Hendon - he also misses a Highgate Cemetery is far too large. The sta- 

faadamental point. There is no reason what- tioning of the two men at either side of the 


t'i! 16 ’ dim Sgurc 0111611 m the ey en some of the trees, just as Stoker de- 
direction of the tomb. The tomb itself was hidden by scrihe* 

trees, and I could not see where the figure dis- ,, 

appeared. I heard the ru.tle of actual raiment „! rhen there 15 the mal,er of the wall: 


soever to think that Highgate Cemetery might 
be the place. The churchyard described by 
Stoker is just that: a churchyard, not a thirty- 
jevenaacre commercial cemetery extending 
efijier side of a public roadway. 

Stoker’s descriptions are quite specific. How 
jciiltj the following possibly have taken place 
fe the rambling hillside expanse of Highgate 
Cemetery? 

fcgbetotdme to watch at one side of the church- 
nri whilst he would watch at the other. I took up my 
Ace behind a yew-tree, and I saw his dark figure 
uve until the intervening headstones and trees hid 
ithom my sight. . . . 

Soddenly , as I turned round , l thought I saw same- 
l&g Uke a white streak, moving between two dark 
melees at the side of the churchyard farthest from 
fr tomb; at the same time a dark mass moved from 
ik Professor’s side of the ground, and hurriedly 
ml towards it. Then I too moved; but I had to go 
mod headstones and railed -off tombs, and I stum- 
bkdover graves .... A little way off, beyond a line 
d uttered Juniper-trees, which marked the path- 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR— 

Crepttitioh No 152 

Ruder* are Invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
untn so that they reach ihis-office not later than 
Dceuaber.23. A prize of £10 is offered for the first 
arect set of answers opened on that date, or falling 
tksl ibe most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
pemtork will also be taken into consideration. 
Entries, marked “Author, Author 152" on the 
flswtope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
few Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Ime, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
4 appear on December 30. 
itoih be, A stranger sight appears 
ftufa was seen in all the spheres! 

AwjSdw, more unparelfoTfl 
■ Y*^n0rtal tube bdheld; 

from one of those " -• 

]™ “Wumlea Is broke loose 
horror of the fight 
Appem tossed,: and in a fright. 


out of the grey 
at trunk 


Ju- ■•:•• ••• 

that.. ; 

^ W tost I expected. 

■J^toected ; 

“bk teemed to me. 


churchyard would have been absurd unless the 
tomb was near both of. them. As for the church, 
St Michael's Church overlooks Highgate 
Cemetery, but is not approachable by any of 
the cemetery paths. The cemetery has two 
chapels, linked by a carriage-entrance, which 
stand in a large forecourt. Three paths, or 
rather two roads and a flight of steps, lead to 
the forecourt. If any of these is “the pathway to 
the church” it is difficult to think which. The 
contours of the land prevent anyone on one 
path-being seen simultaneously from both sides 
of the cemetery. In fact, only by standing at 
either end of- the' forecourt could Seward and 
Van Helsing have seen across the cemetery- in 
which case Van Helsing would not have been 
bidden by intervening trees and headstones. 
As for the location of the Westenra tomb, no 
clear solution presents Itself. A visit to Hendon 
(strongly recommended) will show the church, 
mausoleum, pathway, railed -off tombs and 


3 The shadows now so long do grow, 
That brambles Uke tail cedars show, 
Mole-hilh seem mountains, and the ant 
Appears a monstrous elephant . 


Competition No 148 

No correct entries were received 

Answers: 

1 You are middle-aged now, as I am. 

Write your noteB up, 

Fix the rattling window, 

Keep your marriage vows. As I shall. 

Patricia Beer, “The Fijthful Wife”. 

2 Damme sir, it is your duty to get married, You 
can’t be always living for pleasure. Every man of 
position is married nowadays. Bachelors are not 
fashionable any more. They are a damaged lot. 

Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, act 3. 

3 Why have such scores of lovely, gifted girls 
Married impossible men? 

n ~‘ le self-sacrifice may be ruled out, 

missionary endeavour, nine times out of ten. 

Robert Graves, “A Slice of Wedding Cake". 


Among pbs week's contoibutor&__- — 

^^litoofSydneySmlthwas published in 1981. 
i thi author of Writers In Love, 1977 . 

is the Director of the Woodrow Wilson International Centre for Scholars in Washin^toi 


^^fc^hProfatorof International History rtthe LondonSchool of Economics. 

' l^hwitus Professor of Modem HIslofy at the University of Southampton. ■■ 

: ■J^Ctortoai is Professor of the Philosophy of Sdenceat Indiana University, Bloomington. 

■ ^^l^atNqble Science ofPotUtcs: A Study in Nineteenth-Century Intellectual History, written 
; D<?iiald Winch and John Burrow, Was published last month. ■ 

was published earlier thia year, • . ■.■}.* ;■ 

White’s novels Include ofPrry, 1980; • " '■ 1 i f V- / 

■ . ^P^hStaff Tutor in Bfology in tbe Department for External Studies, University of Oxford. 

l^J^Itttoguthor of Art arid Psychoanalysis, 1981 . 

S^ s J^^XThe Polish Revohdldm.SoUdaHty published last .month. 

' : JSj? tt ^V D, ^ r ^^93(W7wa8publlahBd in 1980. ^ ' . . . . . 

; ?^ ™i6&a^>spoenMhgve appealed in PoetryIntroducHon5. . 

^towbrofFrencbHistbryat UnlversityCoUege London- - 

World, 1980. . \ ;Ay- 


Books from Oxford : 

Bibliography 
& Literature 

Then there is the matter of the wall: “ 

With one impulse we look our way out of the Rornfirrl ShflW 
churchyard, he carrying the sleeping child. Tniuii ° H"!* " 

When we had got some little distance away, we Blul |OQ TSDliy 

went into a clump of trees, and struck a match, and 3 r J 

looked at the child's throat. D&V1 H, LBUfOnCB 

How anyone carrying a child could scale the This comprohenslv© bibliography identifies, 

high walls or railings of Highgate Cemetery is for the first time, a myriad of unsigned and 

hard to imagine. But Stoker says that the wall pseudonymoualy signed pamphlets, 

at Kingstead was low, and getting over it was leaflets and serial writings; establishes the 

“not much of a tusk”. Hendon churchyard has , e* 1 ?™ “'Shaw s silent part clpation in the 

and had in the 1890s, a low wall along the front . worits ol his friends and colleagues; 

As for the clump of trees, this again indicates a resoveaquBStloneconcemingma rough 

village such ss Heudon. It was only then that 

d.Hdt Ci thV’th"^ h’hif mad,e *d tBk * Illustrated Twovolumes £80 
MU to the Heath; hafdly a major dematou at SohoBmograph t ea clarendon Press 

Highgate where Van Helsing and Seward . . 

would have been almost at the Heath already, MGCliGV&l MfllHISCVlptS 

The case for Highgate Cemetery is so weak - I IKrtoPiAO 

that it would.be pointless to dwell on every in DlllISlI LIDrailco 

flaw. Incidentally, Bernard Davies’s dogmatic Volume III Lampeter- Oxford 
assertion that Van Helsing and Seward crossed Priltari hv N R 1C or 

the Heath to Highgate is nonsensical: Seward QIW ° y ' , Ul t , 

would have known perfectly well that he was ‘This catalogue will b© Invaluable not only 

on Hampstead Heath. Going to Goldoni for roloronoe but lor he comprehenalvB 

*. nnm . . ,,,,, Kl( tK _ roedleval studies that nothing relevant to 

taken the same route is unsupported by the their purpose now lurks In unrecorded 

text. Moreover it was dark. In the darkness, English Historical 

even the churchyard was “so strange to us”. p eviBW £40 Clarendon Press 
Besides, the phrases “As we went further", “at. , ' 

last we were somewhat surprised" and “at last TllG BOdlGIGfl LlDTHry 

we reached the wall of the churchyard” suggest a n 4 -Ua Cauantaont K 

a considerable distance. 1 11 pwil 1 11 1 

A final point may be of interest. Highgate 8f1CI ElQntGGnth 
Cemetery in the 1890s was a thriving commer- Oontl irioc 
dal venture, with a large staff and a constant • V#en ILIIIISo 

stream of funerals, visitors, and monumental |gp Philip 
«. Opening hour, were reflated by tho FlratprosenteclaatheLyellLectureaat 
London Cemetery Company ns follow,: Oxford in 19B1 , this wotV traces the 

Open to the Public from Nine a.ra. until Sunset, but Library’s uninterrupted development during 

on Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, only the first tWO Centuries Of its existence, 

from One to Four p.m. from April to September drawing on previously unpublished 
inclusive. 1 University and Library records. U ia the first 

Van Helsing could not have been referring to g Mph hi story to be publlsheq! since W. D. 

■ • Ts;*^ / : ’ ■ijliustr'ated , ^ 

there is a funeral at noon, so here we shall all come , C^rwkfonPivse 
before long after that. The friends of the dead wfil all 

be gone by two, and when (he sexton locks (he gate ■ TllG Ul VlSIOfl OT IllG , . 
we shall remain.' KlnadOlllS 

Bernard Davies is pretending that Stojcer, « ■ ... • 

although inspired by the-Holm story lit the first Shak©Sp©ar6 S TWO VOfSlODS 

place, and despite describing in some detail tbe Of ‘King Lear' 

churchyard at Hendon, as well as giving its Edltedby Gary Taylor ' 
geographical location, was actually writing ab- anc | Michael Warren 
out Hghgate ^m^That k M KjngLaarsurvIvealntwda.bstantlally 
“untenable”- it « perverse. .. different earlytexts, theQuarioof 1606( 

Philip temple. the First Folio of 1623. Since the elghtee 

l Calicott Read, Kiibum, London NW6. century, thdy have been conflated Into a 

composite text whlchforms.the basis of i 
■ ' • . modem productions and critical 

'Books in Progress . Interpretalions. These easpysre-examli 

. , the early texts from a se ries of distinct bi 

Sir, - Many of your readers will know of books, interlocking perspectives, In a wlde-ran| 

in Progress, a register of writers currently discussion wlthprpfound implications fc 
working on non-fiction and academic research. readers of Shakespeare. £35 

This has been a means for writers to contact Clarendon Press 
one another and find put if anyone is working . . . ( , . . ■ - rate . ■ 

on a particular subject or Closely related to 16 *- ; PriVlICQ wQ |M.Or*0IS • 

Book, In Fmgns, tot bfaime oimyti MJ The Prtnch HWOlcNdV^I . ; 
to. 1978, administered ^ytheNafional Book cOAH 0 ^ 0 ’ / ■' 

used and we are noW discontinuing jt. How- An examination of the patternof 
ever ’ we would be happy to condor making its assumptlona undertyjhg the entire corpt 

files available to any appropriate, drganiiatip^ - of herolo novels Is followed by detailed 
willing to house thetpapd perbapS to keep the ■ tiWs^oftlje ftye ma]oi;novels r > 
register alive. Anyrae interested should write PplBxsntftv, Ga&andre, Odopatre, 

vBgp^v^m . .Auj . ■, fbrahlm ant? W Grand Cyrus; £f4. O* 

10 jto e r • - , • . .■ r Modem Lanpuagas and Literature 

Charles OSBORNE. , - ‘ Monographs * Clarendon Press . 




(1380). ; .i fffustriated , £17.30 > 

Cfprsridon Pros* 

The Di vision of the 
Kingdoms 

Shakespeare's Two Versions . 
of ‘King Lear- 
Edlteaby Gary Taylor 1 
and Michael Warren 

king Lear survjves In two substantially 
different early texts, the Quarto of 1 608 and 
the First Folio of 1623. Slncethe eighteenth 
century, they have been conflated Into a 
composite text whlchforms.the basis of all 
modem productions and critical 
interpretations. These essays re-examine , 
the early texts from a series of distinct but 
interlocking perspectives, In a wide-ranging 
discussion with profound Implications for all 
readers of Shakespeare. £35 . 
Clarendon Press ' 

Privileged Mortals 


:S '• 


MarkBahnlster 

: An examination of the patternof 
assumptions undertyjhg the entire corpus 
Of heroic novels Is followed by detailed 
. tirtofysesof foeffyemajpi; novels; ^ 


». v ;i -r} 

• 'r'-H 

- 

.:*• i 

I y. y : *|j | lf.“t 

*• 

t 'V ",’h 



Analyses of Jhe five ma 3 oi;novels; 

poIexendreyCassandre, (Mopatre, ■ 

Ibrahim and L'S Qrand Cyrus: £14 Oxford ‘ 
Modem Langilagea and Uteratum 
Monographs Clarendon Press . . 


uauiute qt.uaneo oiuuim, ■ 

blagriphy df luliaStrachey ,7W/B , was published earilef thjs year 

Rt BfrltoeCkGoliege, London, r r ^ - 



Religion and i 

' Eric Abbott ,‘*hp died wrttet this yeuV was a Literature . ' 

■ Helen Gardner ! 

pdety, .= •; his pastoral wbrif: audhis Ictiers.His executort Trtls la the flrsit IS&ue In paperback of Dame 
' ■ i ■* ■ : ' have tovited Quibi®fc Jariies to compile, a : h©| orr Gardner's accl aimed essays on the * 
, memplr :pf pr ApitotL and thfc peipi of . interaction of religious and literary 

is •js^bufy^tb^'Yery; Kevd Sydney Evans, to . sensibilities, and th& changes they have - 
fistofy ’edST his* riw , P 088 ?*?. **y \ undergorieiln dliferent ages. : Paperback 
; : ; i-ttort sdinPQs drVbther' routeiiat of, Brie £4.95 'Clarendon Press 

■■ V • I .. j 1 . (likm: *«' Warn' . L " 
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COMMENTARY 

The awfulness of exile 



Peter Kemp 

ALAN BENNETT 
An Englishman Abroad 

BBC1 ‘ 

With ironic panache, the opening sequence of, 
A>t Englishman Abroad strikes the play's 
keynote. As the screen fills with a poster of 
Stalin's face, the spruce tones of Jack Bucha- 
nan, on a crackling soundtrack, croon “Who 
stole my heart away?" Holding together the 
doctrinaire and the debonair, counterpointing 
Moscow and Mayfair, this overture is perfectly 
attuned to what follows. Very much a tale of 
two cities, the film - impeccably directed by 
John Schlesinger - juxtaposes the London of 
extravagance, smartness, frivolity with the 
grubby guardedness of Moscow in the 1950s. 

Central to it - played with immaculate dis- 
hevelment by Alan Bates - is Guy Burgess, 
rapidly established as far more socialite than 
socialist. Surrounded by the drab and dour, he 
hankers for the jaunty stylishness of the Lon- 
don he’s lost. As a way of investing himself 
with this by proxy, he inveigles Coral Browne - 
then appearing with the Old Vic in Moscow - 
to buy tailored clothes for him in England. 
Brief subsequent scenes, as she makes these 
purchases, afford glimpses of the world of de 
luxe idiosyncrasy Burgess is so wincingly wist- 
ful for. 

The film's longest episode takes place in 
Burgess’s flat, a pathetic oasis of would-be 
Englishness. Here, Coral Browne - fur- 
swathed amid the utility furniture, sardoni- 
cally self-conscious . warily sympathetic - regis- 
ters, through skilled, small movements of the - 
eyes and lips, her growing realization of the 
homesickness behind Burgess's brazen facade. . 


Remaining an Englishman, for Alan Ben- 
nett, means retaining a relish for scenes such as 
the one Burgess is figuring in. A sense of irony, 
a taste for parody, a propensity for putting 
things inside mocking quotation marks, an 
ability to dip, with inventive playfulness, into a 
heritage - part treasure-house, part lumber- 
room - of fascinating period trivia, dated clas- 
sics, middle-brow theatre, musicals operetta, 
anecdotes: all these, for Bennett, are quintes- 
sentially English pleasures. The most melan- 
choly aspect of Burgess's situation is being bar- 
red from them. What he yearns for is gossip. 
. Never complaining about being shadowed, he 
grumbles - “Not strong on irony, the com- 
rades 1 ' - about the way those who clumsily trail 
him are Un receptive to bantering jokes. 

Though mainly taking place in Moscow. An 
Englishman Abroad is firmly situated at the 
centre of the imaginative territory Bennett has 
very much made his own. It’s not just that he 
has depicted an Anglophile traitor before - in 
The Old Country, But exile, the play’s subject, 
is a theme deeply congenial to Bennett; nostal- 
gia is an emotion whose appeal he is powerfully 
and mockingly susceptible to. Most of Ben- 
nett's males are displaced persons - often wry 
expatriates from Northern working-class life, 
for which they still harbour tangled feelings of 
affection, guilt and ridicule. Burgess's isolation 
is merely a more extreme instance of the social 
and sexual dislocation Bennett protagonists 
are regularly prone to, Emphasizing this, there 
is one way in which Bennett’s Moscow seems a 
nightmare variant on his usual world. Ranged 
around it everywhere - in theatre corridors, at 
a stage door, in lavatories and hotels - are 
aproned harridans. Dumpy, umbrage-loaded 
lumps of female forcefulness, they come from a' 
favourite Bennett mould. But, here, foreign- 
ness deprives them of a crucial feature - the 
farCicaUy V^aywqrd speech yyith whichhlsBrjt- 




vs? wS a TO : 33Bin£' 

Aifilif Dashingly got-up in the SaviJe Row suiting 
-*jrij * .Coral Browne has sent him, Burgess dapperly 
’ffc promenades through dowdy Moscow, while a 
background .chorus , from. HMS Pinafore 
i affirms that '"He' terrains aii Englishman” .Y 

iilfe'- • ’ ■ Military matters ' 




Michael Hofirtattri ; 

1 Heinrich von kleist * ” TrT • . 

Penthestlra 

The Gate at the Latchmere, Battersea ■ 

. When the Amazons arrived before Troy, it was 
; supposedly, as. allies to the beleaguered Tro- 
jans, but spoh, calamitously, they emerged as 
an independent third force, equally and Indis- 
criminately opposed to both Greeks avid Tro- 
jans; And so, what was already a sexual, war for 
the possession of Helen became one in 
another, far mare radical way. For Kleist; the 
story of Penthesilea offered a way of dramatiz- 
ing love and war as reciprocal metaphors - the 
erotic appeal of war, the militarization and 
rivalry of love - culml na t ing in the single com- 
bat, at once war-crime and crime passionel, in 
^ich.Ach|lles r is gruesomply; and. needlessly 

any; questlan but that. thd. oyef tiding . ' 
of wot;. ^dsp.lhqplayispffeted , ' 
-vr-:-.T . 1 . 77 * -tfj Ifc j»pJethlrigof ttie.spirft of a deter- ? 

.(jlfliflf $retp iti&kPenihejilea con-; : 
; Itaihed'^U thp bis sooty or.- 
UposiMbly; all ||s fdiri^hd r glp^. (then? is sobie 
dpubt whether.: ..th'b * : .Sthhierz i or-' 
** 'kmf^zJ.Bntjpain of dirt; it is the first if-ein* 
at Ismostlif itveyldehre bqre;-and hot gfory. 

UU n'*a. A wii. Jli j.' .. !. 


sense or the awfulness of exile - a place where 
the grotesque can only be grim. Contrasting 
with this. An Englishman Abroad itself - like 
all of Bennett’s finest work - triumphantly 
turns life’s absurdities, quirks and oddities into 
something at once fearful and funny. 


wild-looking Greeks. Mick Bcarwish’s design 
is a curiosity: a kind of mongrel, achronistic 
military chic, leather, armour, great-coats, and 
the Amazons like Olivia Newton-John in hitch- 
ed-up skirts and bandannas. This hardly does 
justice to the kind of glamour Kleist intended. 
These visual impressions are augmented by the 
translation, a hard-nosed modern version by 
Robert Nye, which alternates sensitive and 
faithful passages with deliberately fiat slang. 
Thus, Kleist’s ambivalent deployment of love 
and war appears now in the clever description 
of Penthesilea “armed up to the eyebrows'*, 
and now in coarse puns on '‘have" and ,, coIIIe! , . 

The play as a whole leaves one with the 
impression of a hectic military spectacle. Its 
phases and turning-points are not as well- 
marked by the direction as they might have 
been: it is all rather one-paced. While Penth- 
.esUen i: (^u,saimah - York), and ^ Aqhilles TPadl 
VMq H arty): actv^lttpfee fefth r, ^t*miws' 

• Wmfo be^ld^Mbrfi^ 

. crop.h^red .^yirig mail, is cl^erirttypetoa 
Mercenary thai) .a ' ■stripling,. ■ arid demi-gdd. 
Thefrilong scenes together, in which she ei- 
plajns tp hlfo the prikih of the Amazons', be- 
liefs and- their female s%]te .aiijd .eaQh frics to : 
acquirathedther undef ; the|t ; ^wn terms, afe 
fumed info a '*toy#j>lacc or yoora* debate; the- 
Amazons' Fe^st pLRqses and their cult at 
Theiriisoyra do ootfirid 


Filial duties 

Richard Brain . 

ATHOL FUGARD 

"Master Harold” . . . and the boys 
Cottesloe Theatre 

The quotation marks around “Master Harold” 
which appear in the title of Athol Fugard’s 
latest play (as given above) - they are there in 
the published text (60pp. Oxford University 
Press. £3.95. 0 19 2S1394 7) but not always in 
advertisements, notices or references - have 
their point. They are to indicate the titular 
form “Master” bestowed on the young but 
immature male of a superior class, and they 
also have imperialist echoes: “Yes, master . . . 
No, master (bwtuia, baas, etc)". The character 
in the cast list of the play (now in repertory at 
the Cottesloe until February 25, in the Market 
Theatre of Johannesburg's production) is not 
in fact called Harold, but Hally, and it is he 
who is the boy, a seventeen-year-old white 
South African, acted by Duart Sylwain with 
truly masterly control of adolescent energy, 
enthusiasm and fretfulness. The other two 
characters, Willy and Sam, though middle- 
aged black waiters employed by Hally’s 
mother, are the “boys”. The colonial usage, 
which is not peculiar to South Africa nor even 
to English-speaking countries, designates non- 
European servants- or indeed any males not of 
"white” race. It is the circumstances that occa- 
sion Hally to treat these men as “boys" for the 
first time, and Sam to call him “Master 
Harold", that provide the small, but unforget- 
table tragedy - no mere storm in a tearoom - at 
the ending of the play. John Kani plays Sam 
with the stylishness he showed as Styles in 
Fugard's Sizwe Ba'nsi is Dead nearly teji years 
ago, but with enhanced dignity and power. 

The appellation “Master Harold” symbol- 
izes for all three the socially sanctioned world 
of class arid status that puts.an end to the happy 
and innocent ' associations of childhood and 
adolescence. With but lltfie change the play 
could represent a realization of relationships at 
any time or place between employees and the 
child of an employer. But another older, stron- 
ger sanction than those of the employment 
nexus, and one more binding in every sense, 
underlies the writing by Fugard of this latest 
play: ^Honour thy father arid thy mother: that 
thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” It is the author's 
most explicitly autobiographical play. Hally is 
himself (Athol Harold Lannigan Fugard, bom 


in 1932 and thus aged seventeen when “Mom, 
Harold' 1 is set); the St George’s Park tearoom 
in P.E. was indeed run by his mother; his father 
had had one leg amputated, used crutches, and 1 
was in frequent pain and sometimes in h*™. 

*1; and there were waiters named Willie Malo- 
po and Sam Semela (the latter also taught ball, 
room dancing). Memories of those days In the 
mid- 1940s (“I was about about thirteen"), and 
specifically of the moment when young Athol 
“out of a spasm of acute loneliness" spat in 
Sam’s face, are set out on pages 25-27 of Athol 
Fugard’s Notebooks 1960-1977 , edited by 
Mary Benson (which will be reviewed in a lain 
issue of the TLS). Fugard has made Hally a few 
years older, which helps to intensify the rela- 
tionship between the priggish, home-hatiM, 
idealistic schoolboy and the kind, affectionate, 
patient, philosophical Sam, "the most signifi- 
cant - the only - friend of my boyhood yean". 
The work is dedicated “for Sam and H. D. F." 

- the playwright’s two fathers. 

The play runs without an interval the realis- 
tic hundred minutes between Hally’s retain 
from school, not to home but to the tearoom 
where a teenage appetite for cake, conversa- 
tion and cream soda can be sated, and the 
dosing of the cafe; it is a wet and windy after- 
noon and not a single customer comes in. The 
place could as well be Port Sunlight as Port 
Elizabeth - race and colour apart. The banter, 
the practising of the quickstepby Willy-aslow . 
foxtrot man if ever there was one, in the 1 
mould of Winston Tshona in Sizwe Band and ! 
The Island , but played now with eager gentle- ; 
ness by Ramolao Makhene - the discussion of 
cosmic meanings and figuresof “magnitude" in ■ 
world history, these pleasures, progress eveo 
in understanding between people - peoples ■ 
almost - are blocked by telephone calls from 
Hally’s mother to says his father is coming out 
of hospital. Hally's dishonour of his Dad by 
wishing him away - for good - and Jiis frui- 
tion and fury at the return home (‘'Jusiydfen ,. i; 
things are going along all right, without fail } 
someone or something will come along and 
spoil everything .... The principle of perpe- j 
tual disappointment”) are compounded by his t 
literal nnd physical abuse of his alter father, 

Sam, when he speaks of filial loyalty. j 

Fugard, for all that he uses symbols awl 
some sentimental scenes, in expunging the to- 1 
honour he felt he did so many years ago to his : 
father and his friend Sam, has written an en* j 
during parable of a play. Long may he live to ; 
the land he lias been given a pari in- 


The periodicals, 8 : Fiction Magazine 

- -- — . il ' '. a sufficiency o 


me!sde>6ted 

tipconvlnc- 


Neil Berry . 

JUDY COOKE (Editor) 

Ficiion Magazine: Autumn 1983 
Volume 2, No 2. 

72pp. £1.25. Subscriptions £6.90 p.a. from 
5 Jeffreys St, London NW1 : 

The dearth of outlets for creative writing is an 
old and honourable complaint. In this country 
periodicals hospitable to serious fiction remain 
■ . scarce. Until recently, after pointing to En- 

: - r ^^er-an^ the ^ndfd^ A/flgqzfrifrwith their \ 

; tnpmhly^ort'stories.ybu; Had to thliik ha id. 1: 
The Fiction Magazine, nri w approach ing : its 
second birthday', was founded primarily as a 
Vehicle for ; short, stories and novels-iri-pr'o- 
gress.Ipriegfjn by regretting .the hegemony of ; 
, -reviewing arid promised to occupy the “open, 

' ground of fiction” , fostering new writers and 
rediscoyering old/Readersfoitjally Appeared 
tow to the pause: The second issuebrpiight 
ifews that the prigmal print run bf 3,000 needed 1 , 
v .$?. increased, to 18,000. Last year it came out • 
- quarterly Recently however^ despite;' Arts 
;•! ^hpllinoney and JBbpker Prf^p talk pf a nev/ i 
fi^dn-readirig^thq hmgarihe i^n foto / 

; , tfoablel Th^ nevV hriniber is only thi» : ;secbnd : :■ 
this year,.';- , ;; •> ; • • • . , ■. \ 

t(i« Fiction Magazine has bepn oyer 1 - 
reJiantrip c^lebri ties, never a'guaranteedfsuc^' j 
: cpntribritOrs ‘;have 


fair, the current issue contains a sufficiency 
good writing. Malamud contributes ® P 0 ®? 
short story and Bellow what coddbeaio^ 
taste of a future novel. The number a . 
eludes a delicate London sketch by 
Gee, a deceptive whodunnit by Peter 
and a first person narrative by the 
writer ^on-ButUn which impressively ^ 
horror and hilarity. • j’ i 

However, the three last-rtend^®^ . 
(ahd also the contributions of Georg 
Brown and Michael Holroyd) hav e 
■ been published and in its severity ^ 
issue Introduces only one new • 

the material, moreover, feels palpa V ^ 
weight, Russell Hoban, ; 

from the cover, surely rea^dfotothe ^- 
drawer for his two contributions. Th ^ 
a “story" by Fay Weldon which : 

, less than sixty seconds. Bujlhe^^ ; 
this respect is tjie ;commeport d , ^ 
Macdonald by MarihewCoadyi^Wy^ , 
'ly more than a photograph plus ^ 

, icupies i whole page. Either MacdqW 1 ? , , 
wprth writing abput or he bn f;. - ^ ^ 

; - To sav that the Fiction be rivet* 

justice to its; own. prospectus ;w«iw j. 

^generous. It : might pfib^ : 

taletit, it has somerimeSibehaVro M 
Version of the Bead&f Digests 9 
, ;nb' real spirit pf advent ure, , It 
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From the frontiers of painting 


R ichard Wollheim 

He Genius of Venice 1500-1600 

Royal Acade my, until March 11 

ITu title of the present exhibition at Burling- 
ton House is a magnificent understatement. 
flu Genius of Venice 1500-1600, which revives 
fee splendours of the great winter exhibitions 
of the post-war years, displays with great clar- 
iiy the painting of Cinquecento Venice and its 
mainland: but it does something more. It dis- 
plays painting itself. And that is because Vene- 
tian painting of the great period is painting, 
foound 1500, in what must have been the most 
beautiful site ever devised by man, painting - 
panting conceived of at once as an art and as a 
phyaral activity-came for the first time into its 
own. And whenever in later centuries painting 
returned to the level of genius, it drew, either 
< 5 rcctly orindirectly , upon the Venetian exam- 
ple: Velfisquez, Poussin, Rembrandt, Wat- 
teau, Cdzanne, Manet, Matisse. 

Die essence of Venetian painting lay in its 
materiality. It lay crucially in two elements: in, 
on the one hand , the practice of building up the 
picture from dark ground to light, so that it was 
bow the thickness of the paint rather than its 
transparency that became the medium, and, on 
the other hand, the licence afforded to the 
breshstroke, under the impact of the hand and 
in response to the weave of the canvas, to 
divide and to leave behind a broken deposit of 
paint, in both respects Venetian painting de- 
parted from its Central Italian predecessors. 
And the primacy of Venetian painting, or what 
made it exemplary, is that, with every attempt 
it made to solve a pictorial problem, from the 
construction of single paintings to the forma- 
tion of an expressive manner for the individual 
punter, in pursuit alike of composition and of 
■ Syle, it invariably returned to its material base 
vdtothe resources with which this supplied it. 
btad of reliance upon, drawing and pcrspec- 
^ispiem, the painter's means were now 4 he 
^ wrk, the use of shadow, the softening 
cfcMtMrs, colour harmony rather than the 
kkndng of contrasts, and the constant mak- 
jjgaad remaking of the picture as it came into 
kfog on tht canvas. 

One conseqUence of this physical mode of 
P^re-makfng was that it facilitated the 
"imal'pu of individual style. Style grows out 
dose, alliance between the hand and tho 
njeijlated by (he pRlnt: It becomes a habit 
gtbe body, Undoubtedly anyone who goes to 
vumnglon House, will go primarily for the 
FWijiastera -Titian, Lotto, Veronese -and 
“will not be disappointed. But ho will soon be 
jtadt oy tKe success with which minor masters 
<*«Wped artistic personalities thnLnxc no less 
^* Ao |«s. articulated, than those bf the 
\|^.Much.credit i's due to the organizers of 
^exhibition for their selection, but it is a fact 
. Venetian painting Itself that the visitor 
when," as he walks through the great 
Academy, he finds himself listen- 
y., a number pf smaller voices which are as 
|JwveaSthe,fongs of birds: Moroni, Palma , 
■ fodwti. Savoldo, Jacopo Ba^sano, 

; Paris Bordone, have Uiieir 

'ZSJJ^^fc'TSli is not art-history, 
•fesilu* m ‘ucH art-hfatpry has gone into its 
; ,: ; S“ , “!S«« : *t is.lyridsm^ It is the basic experi- 
. ^^h corresponds to that of the voice 
i fljrectly -addresses the ear and which is 

vMiWtwwheard. • . '• - 


; Ly limits of this exhibition do 

theVenetian revolution 'in: 
\r OT^^tlSit^thin the bounds of plausi- 

ijibwii qf a ^ ng 

:, Qr^ l W!."$lliru and the youthful mysterious' 
■ Mfithiiselah arid the Mel-' 


parthfcrihip iiipomparable in 
'painting, should hhve 
Piccadilly as!to' ffli the 
As, thWgs 

i^^^^,e» ; foeopenj ngrooni provideSthe 


number.i Qf v w6rkS; of exploiiv4 
highly; eloquent -“Jiidg- 


makes his interlocutor ask, and it may on the 
face of it seem a paradox that if, as I claim, the 
Venetian mode is so apt for the formation of 
individual style, its beginnings should be im- 
mersed in the most turbulent controversy of 
attribution known to art-history. I do not think 
that the situation is so paradoxical, or that 
Vafery's joke is so subversive. The truth is that 
when style is not a matter of superficial man- 
nerism or imitation but is something deeply 
entrenched in the painter, we do not in the 
present state of knowledge have an adequate 
conception of what that something is. In con- 
sequence, though we can recognize style in 
clear, central cases, marginal cases are bound 
to arise, and then sbe seem to have no idea of 
what we are looking for when we try to distin- 
guish one style from another. Surface similar- 
ities and dissimilarities may be relevant, but 
equally they may not be, and the only direct 
method that has been well elaborated - the 
morphological method - is likely to be out of 
place when we deal, as in the Venetian case, 
with painting that is not based on draughts- 
manship. The Giorgione / young Titian i aging 
Bellini / Sebastiano / Manicini problem re- 
mains, I am convinced, soluble and profound. 

In point of fact I believe that the evidence 
that Burlington House currently provides is 
enough to sway the mind,- even if not defini- 
tively, towards certain crucial conclusions. The 
juxtaposition of “The Judgment of Solomon” 
and the great architectural organ-shutters from 
San Bartolomeo a Rialto brings them all under 
the aegis of Sebastiano ,'and I find it increasing- 
ly hard to believe that the Glasgow painting, in 
which rounded figures startle up out of a frieze 
of broken paint, does not sort itself with in- 
dubitable Titians, even those here. 

It is the artistic personality of Titian that 
looms over this whole exhibition. To regard 
Titian as the painter of sensuous pleasure is 
half the story. From the very beginning the 
central preoccupation is with mortal energy in 
its varied manifestation*;:, as youthful passion, . 

or as the consfdefed reaigfladon ofbld.age,, Of, . ’ 
most frequently, as transient impetuous curios- . 
ity, as the desire to seize or to rebuff the gaze of 
another - so that the fine patterning of occlu- 
sion and cropping, which is spread across late 
Bellinis, is replaced in the young Titian by a 
w6b of looks and glances. And from his earliest 
years Titian was able to illustrate this powerful 
sense of human incandescence by finding, at 
the frontier of paint and representation, in- 
numerable correspondences: the arched line of 
the eyebrow, shadows and folds of drapery, the 
gathering-'in of the evening landscape. For 
along with the cultivation of vitality there goes 
the awareness of fragility and the anticipation 
of death. 

Titian is justly famous for his portraits. 
Along one whole wall of Burlington House 
there is - once, that is, one has subtracted the 
portrait of two children, which only enthu- 
siasm could find acceptable - an extraordinary 
array of presences culminating in the fierce and 
sombre "Portrait of a Knight with a Clock ’ 
from Madrid. Nevertheless these pictures have 
often proved problematic even for their adfnir- 
ers, : though it has not been easy tc say.why. ■ 
Somehow they Are not what they pjbfess to be, . 
Berenspn, to whom it was second riatufo. to 

praise one painter by denigrating another, ex- 
tolled Lotto’s portraits, the greatness of which 
is amply established in this exhibition, by «mjr 
paring them, to their advantage. With Titian s 
portraits. Titian's portraits be cajls^ceremo- 
nial portraits”, and we may imagine be writes, 
Titian “asking of a person he was going W P a | n * . 
‘Who are you? Wbkt is your position in sQcij: . 
ty?"V But, if it fa true that Titian’s portraits 
have^ their bbgi^fogs. in office and Ical^it « 
6nly so as to finish u P far L ^ y ° nd ^^ 
^eiriddity, I fed; I? nofttat they W»rt 
particularity, hut that they 
ceiid it -or such la their aroblhoti. Where T) 
tiari’B portraits join up with the main body fif , 
his work is by transportlngtheir sitters not - 

beyond their ststloin fo 

th'L identity as persons, 

them as different 
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A chiaroscuro woodcut, made from several blocks in four shades of brownish-grey and black, depicting 
Archimedes. Thought to be by an artist of the Veneto-Ferrarese School and Ugo daCarpl, the print is 
currently on show at the Genius of Venice exhibition reviewed here. 


states, bodily and mental, there were, through- 
out his life, moments of despair, in which he 
began to hanker after a moje virile, a more 
pe'refop^ry. 1 fpffo # f , 

such that he (ionstantlybfiished up' Again St an; ■' 
art of assertiveness, represented for him now . 
by Pordenone, now by Gjuiio Romano, but 
throughout by the prevailing conception of 
Michelangelo, and Titian must be unique ., 
among painters of genius, firmly established in 
one manner of working, for the extent to which 
he experienced the lure, the in fox i cation, of 
another form.. In the present exhibition this 
tendency can be seen in the statuesque St 
John the Baptist". I doubt if Uwill be anyone’s 
favourite painting, but it exhibits one facet of 
Titian’s artistic psychology. The exhibition 
also contains three sublime exnmples of Ti- 
tian's own final account of human nature. 

In the years left to him after 1570, when, 
most probably, he was in his late eighties, Tk 
dan executed a handful of paintingsin whichhe 
depicted sometimes under an allegorical inter- , 
pretation, lust, rape, jealousy, the death of 
love, envy, torture, humiliation, and despair. 
There are no greater paintings than these. 
What redeems them is, it is not. hard to feel, 
aji : all-encompassing- form - of acceptance. .. 
Which does: hot Stop short. What -makes; 
them gre'at'is the equation Wbich they; effect , 
between tragedy, the : vicissitudes of human 
flesh and paint; Burlington Hpuse shows two 
of these paintings, one of ^hich deserves to be 
among Ihe ifiOst- visited paintings in an English 
museunii and the other of which has never. 

previously been exhibited: the. Fitzwilliairi .• 
Museum’s Tarquin and Lucretia", and "The 

Flaying of . Marsyas": frorn KromSffz, in 
Czechoslovakia. Of the same period there IS a . 
drawings alijd from Cambridge, of a couple : iii 
embrace. ‘ ... . 

■'The Haying of Marsyas'’ transfixes the 
spectator who £ves himself up to Its harrowing ... 
dSdia.The and pf the great period qf Venetian 
paintihg returns us to its beginnings, 'and ft’!* 
inviting to «e Titian’s painting 'as-a tribute s to 
.die alfci^ieces.df.the aged Bellini. For it Kak 
been remarked 1 "that ^n ' these great : Ouat . 
troronfo masterpieces r> siiprepiely, in whaj-is 
perhaps - the greatest of ■ them all,, the Santa 
Gbrbqa aiterpietcatyiccwa i.thqland^^ « 
s^l jjpAjch^ofcptq^r; a 

■ v «•! • tV 5 *-- . 


tapestry stretched taut. In “The Flaying of 
Marsyas" Titian’s sky Te-does Bellini’s land- 
scape to suffocating, effect., But what is com- 

fesSe rated background , paradisal in one case, 
infernal, in the other; reiterates the central fig- 
ure! the baptized saviour, or the tormented 
satyr, so that the picture as a whole bepomes 
itself a body, which is then suspended before 
our. eyes In hope or in terror. 

To b conte mporary taste Lotto may very well 
be more appealing than Titian. His paintings 
are highly idiosyncratic, full of charm and Spin: 
itual intensity, and without the thick physlcal- 
ity that marks the style and content of Titian’s 
art. Some of the paintings here are rarely seen ; 
overy one is of the highest quality, and they 
suffice to establish Lotto's genius. 

It must be emphasized that this is not an . 
exhibition exclusively of painting, nor would 
even the most casual visitor be well advised to • 
treat.it in this way. There is, for instance, a 
stunning selection of prints, including two out- 
standing groups' by Jacopo de’ Barbari and 
Giuieppe Scolari, and some in which Titian 
evidently participated. The drawings, which 
cast chronologically a wider net than the paint- 
ings and display an intriguing variety of finish, 
and jhe sculpture, which includes the “Fugger 
Altmpiece" by Vittoria and some of his por- 
trait busts, which recall Tintoretto,, as well os 
Ricdo bronzes, would alone make the visit to • 
Piccadilly a powerful and sumptuous experi- 
ence. ' ■ : . 

Titian’s ^Tprsfcus and Andromeda", Which has 
recently been restored, is currently the subject 
of a special display at the Wallace Collection, 
Hertford House, Manchester Square London 
.W1V The; restored pointing Is on show with a 
full-sized radiograph, infra-red" photographs, 
contemporary .engravings and explanatory 
; texts uptfl --March 11. “Perseus and Andro- 
meda" is brie - of a group of mythologies from 
Ovid’s fdetamorphoses painted by Titian for 
Philip It of Spain and Intended to portray the 
female , nude id a variety of ’ poses. The 
restoration 1 , .which was begun in 1980, has 
revealed radical changes made by Titiai) in the 
Composition o( the picture, Analysis of point 
’ samples" has alto revealed evidence of Titian's 
method of .working up flesh tones by a complex 
series, of ,scumbld8 0 nd glazes. r i ,i\ . * . 
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The price of liberalism 


M « i i I ? f l I ; ? • i l •: i .! : 


Douglas Johnson 


RAYMOND ARON 

M&nolres: Cinquante ans de inflexion 
politique 

778pp. Paris: Julliard. 120fr. 

226000332 X 

The Committed Observer: Conversations with 
Jean-Louis Missika and Dominique Walton 
Translated by James and Marie McIntosh 
292pp. Chicago: Regnery. $17. 

089526 624 5 

On October 17, Raymond Aron appeared as a 
witness at the Palais de Justice in Paris, on 
behalf of his old friend from the 1930s, 

. Bertrand de Jouvenel, who was suing the 

Israeli historian, Zeev Sternhell, for the 
accusations of antisemitism which the latter 
had made against him. When Aron had con- 
cluded his deposition he went to the cloakroom 
Co fetch his coat. “Je crois que j’ai dit J’essen- 
tier, he is reported to have said. He then 
suffered a severe heart-attack and must have 
died almost immediately. 

This was an appropriate death. Aron was 
never afraid of appearing in public nnd of stat- 
ing what he considered to be the truth. All his 
life he was haunted by the phenomenon of 
antisemitism, but he refused to fall -into the 
easy trap of finding antisemites everywhere. 
He was loyal to his friends, but to defend some- 
one with whom he was not in agreement, if it 
seemed right to do so, was the essence of his 
rationalism and liberalism. To speak lucidly , 
persuasively and concisely was the essence of 
Ills style. 

Over the past few years Aron had been able 
to observe a surprising change in his reputa- 
tion. Before the 1980s he bad never been an 
intellectual d la made. It was not his photo- 
< . v graph that one saw displayed in the Left-Bank 
l &k V bookshops; It was not his books or articles that 
mi ' ’'ipade 1 the made with the self-conscious intel- 


why should an author change his method simp- 
ly because he is writing about himself? But 
what is unexpected is the atmosphere of unease 
which permeates this book. This is first shown 
■ in references to Aron’s family. His father, by 
coming only second in the most redoubtable of 
all competitive examinations, the agrfgatton de 
droit, was unable to follow the university 
career which he had hoped for. This, and a 
number of unsuccessful financial speculations, 
caused him to look upon his life as a total 
failure. Of Aron’s two brothers, Adrien was a 
brilliant tennis player who became a dealer in 
stamps, and Robert abandoned being a philo- 
sopher and turned to a respectable but ordin- 
ary career in banking. 

Raymond Aron seems to have inherited the 
burden of these disappointments and to be 
unceasingly asking the same questions: would 
my father be proud of me, have I justified his 
hopes, have I been successful? In his case this is 
more than the filial respect sometimes associ- 
ated with Jewish families. As we find him turn- 
ing to past articles, some of them written more 
than fifty years ago, and asking whether he was 
right in his judgment or justified in having 
made some comment, and when we find him 
disinterring old letters of praise and com- 
mendation, then we have to realize the inner 
doubts and anxieties Which must have gnawed 
at this man who seemed so assured in his opin- 
ions and so confident in the efficacy of his logic. • 
Those who attacked him and who are now able 
to read these pages, and they must be many, 
will at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they succeeded in wounding this apparent- 1 
ly impregnable man. 

It is curious that some people should have, 
snld that Aron always fell on his feet. On foe- 
contrary, he describes a long experience of : 
earning public disapproval. When he returned 
in his youth bom Germany, where he had 
spent several years teaching, he took up a re- 
search post at the ficole Normale Supdrieure 


uO ; IjgpnSria of Tati* or with the cultural odd- job. under the direction of Cdlestin Bouglfi. There, 

1934, he delivered a lecture on the ideology 

Camus, it was Ldvi-Strauss and Bardies, then remarks about Hitlerian antisemitism and the 

ip. Lacan, Foucault and Althusser who received fact that he himself was Jewish. Bouglfi 

, the accolades; even when the emphasis was not thought that such an introduction was useless, 

on tile left-wing, .it was the nouveaux philo - in fact scandalous, since such considerations 
H • sophes and the nouvelle droite whichattracted did not enter into his world. When Aronwrpte 

£}■:■■ adulation. ■ and presented his thesis, _ his examiners 

Lj . .. ® ut when Aron begin to write his memoirs accepted it, but they were less than enthuslas- 
‘i . ' . and to give Interviews about his long and active tic about his historical relativism and his critic- 

j l ^ reer ' things Ijegan to change. A series of . Ismsof historical objectivity . One of them ex- 

! ;,j : highly successful television appearances were pressed the hope that no student would follow 

Polished In book form as LeSpectatedrengagd . his example. When, In June 1940, he joined de 

. ‘ ‘ translated Info English as 77ie Committed Gaulle in London, Aron could not agree with 

• Observer) and became a bestseller, while the some of the standard practices of Gaullism, 

which Appeared a month before his ■ such as the condemnation of those who had 

tienth, were hailed as the outstanding publica- accepted the armistice in good faith, and (lie 

■ $ • don of thjB year’s literary, rentrde. Those who cult of the’ heroic reader. Later, in spite of his 

& ?■! most recently been the object of his critic- fleeting support for de .Gaulle’s Rasserable- 

iti, ■ ®uch as President Mitterrand and the pro- ment du PeupIe Frangais, and in spite of a 

!&1/ , government, paid tribute to . him on his personal relationship with the General which 


tloS;. ^hlchr^M prefaced by sonte personal 
remarks about Hitlerian antisemitism and the 
fact that he himself was Jewish. Bouglfi 
thought that such an introduction was useless, 
in fact scandalous, since such considerations 
did not enter into his world. When Aronwrpte 
and presented his thesis, _ his examiners . 
accepted it, but they were less than enthusias- 
tic about his historical relativism and his critic- 
isms of historical objectivity . One of them ex- 
pressed the hope that no student would follow 
his example. When, In June 1940, he joined de 
Gaulle in London, Aron could not agree with 
n>me of the standard practices of Gaullism, 
such as the condemnation of those who had 
accepted the armistice in good faith, and (lie 
cult of the' heroic reader. Later, in spite of his 
fleeting support for de Gaulle’s Rasserable- 
ment du PeupIeFrangais, and in spite of a 




#1/ . ™ government, paid tribute to. him on his personal relationship with the General which 
death as one of the finest minds of his time, and . seems to have been based upon a genuine 
those who had cqntimiously.been the object of ' . mutual respect, he found himself ostracized by - 
his attacks, the communists, hailed, huh as “uri the Gaullists. De GaUlie refused to attend a 
adveraaire loyal". It was as if Aron's was to be ■ feting if Aron was to address it, and at a 
placed in the same category as other notable ceremony in 1968 no one had the courage to 
recent deaths - those of Barthes and Sartre - introduce Aron to the then Minister for the 
and that he had a Mast been admitted to the Armies (and future Prime Minister), Pierre 
J «* Tanks of the great. Messraer. When he published his attack on 

, Yet in his Mtmoires Aron does not seek an left-wing intellectuals in 1955, L’ Opium des 
.e^sy success. He main foms much of the discre-. InteUectuels, he was apeused qf beingjealpus of 
, .ihprt.an^j^oo^cis:; for; jMch he hadbbt«u^ed^jn 

, . iq .dri:^. Ifolkyjort^ini 

fogny ftoqpus mqpthht heknew^ther^ 1 : Pfonc^,hiscop<empi; forth*- student foyoltpf 
r aneedqtes,; no gossip, tio jifecary; Criticism :of do ; GauileV expfWed 

hls lifpin. the Mine : view of tHe.JeWsW a people Uhat sought to • 
g. J thousapd^U'orials^ by- • dpfahate. Werp all episodes-wtiichmatle' Atoh 
j I'::.,,', conktaptpa^Uelsi 1 • foe c^rittetif attricks jand controversy. His en£ 

# likh'^i»r®ae that: yaried/witiespread and eldduerit,: v 
.. foe.Mftndfoffteulr. h eniiiuH It. -5::. . . 
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for turning, in spite of his great intellectual 
promise, into an intriguer, “un chef de secte, 
sQr de soi et dominateur”. Aron's colleague at 
Le Figaro , Jean d’Ormesson, who resigned 
with him in 1977 in protest at the growing 
intervention into the affairs of the paper by its 
new owner, Robert Hersant, but who happily 
accepted to return to the paper a few weeks 
later, is described as a man “qui passe entre ies 
gouttes”. Perhaps more devastating than any 
of these remarks is the almost complete silence 
about Pierre Mend&s France. 

Aron could be quick to take offence. In the 
early days of Giscard's presidency, at a time 
when the President's private life was attracting 
the attention of certain scandal-mongers (as 
when his car collided with a milk-van at the 
unusual hour of five o'clock in the morning) , it 
was reported that Giscard attributed the press 
campaign against him to the work of Jewish 
writers. Immediately Aron wrote him a letter 
warning him of the deplorable consequences 
that could follow such remarks (it turned out 
that Giscard’s only evidence concerned an 
Israeli journalist who had once telephoned the 
satirical newspaper, Le Canard enchatnd). But 
it is more surprising that we should be taken 
back to certain rather minor episodes in Aron’s 
past, which clearly still rankled. 

There is for example the soutenance de thise 
of Alain Touraine. This was, as are all soute- 
nances, an occasion for intellectual and 
academic jousting, and the Salle Louis-Liard at 
the Sorbonne was packed with people who had 
come to see the triumph of Touraine, already 
reputed to be then (as he is now) a sociologist 
of outstanding originality and intellectual ele- 
gance. Touraine began the discussion of his 
main thesis with an eloquent introduction 
which Aron describes as having had the 61an of 
a conquistador and which ended with the recit- 
al of a poem in Spanish. “Revenons sur la 
terre” were Aron's first words as he began his 
comments on Touraine’s work, comments 
which were sharply critical and all the more 

. "devastating’’ (Aron's own word) because they 
encouraged his fellow examined to outbid him 
iri terms of severity. It was said, naturally, that 
Aron was paying off old scores, that he was 
jealous of a younger and more brilliant man, 
that he was concerned to show his intellectual 
superiority in front of a large audience. Aron 
claims that he had read and re-read the thesis, 
that he had consulted an expert on the subject , 
and that he was justified in pointing oqt that 
Touraine 'had been guilty of using concepts 
which he did not folly understand. He denies 
having any ulterior motive, but it is clear that 
he was affected by the dramatic indignation ■ 
that some of the audience expressed in an 
atmosphere which he describes as “IrresDlr- 
able”, 

In this revealing incident we can certainly 
find one of Aron’s most intimate preoccupa- 
tions.. He was both a journalist and an 
.academic. He had failed to be.appointed to the 
Sorbonne shortly after the Liberation, because 
he wrote regularly for Le Figaro. When even- 
tually he was appointed, in 1955 , It was against 
much opposition, and he confesses to having 
been self-conscious as he carried out big work 
there, anxious to show that he. was conscien- 
tious and serious because he knew that any 
lapses would be pounced upon by those who 
disapproved of Le Figaro entering the Uni- 
versity. This did not mean undue severity and 

^ Onone occasion 9 young : 

M.^ucyqldea. Aron commented that not 

■ sltice .Be h?d beard his fellow-student Sartre : 
give had.he heard anything so “daz- 
zllng”, Bbt it h typical of him that he shbuld 
now tell Us, meticulously, that although he had 
used th|a phrase as a sign of praise and eri- 

had riot v 
ideated; his . 

intellectual potential,. It fe alta typical that the ■ 

■ ^kfoUawitigthis incident he cijbse.to lecture . : 

. . IliniMlf iQll- ThUCV^IftpjQ rn nfriovi #fV 'a . • 


possible rivalry between these two careen n* 
Gaulle is supposed to have referred to him » 
‘that journalist at the Sorbonne and that iw 
fessor at Le Figaro". Such remarks we^ 
shrugged off. ntu 

Sartre is a constant presence in these pa fiH 
and we have to assume that, towards theendnf 
his life at least, Aron reflected more about bhn 
than about any other of his acquaintances or 
colleagues. It is as if, considering the relative 
success or failure of his own career, he was led 
to wonder whether Sartre had been more see- 
cessfoi than he had. But he is the first to sav 
that Sartre, by the variety of his accomplish- 
ments and by the vigour and originality of his 
talent, was in an entirely different category 
from himself. Aron is realistic whea he says 
that much of his life has been spent merely 
commenting upon other men’s ideas, and he is 
sensibly modest when he explains that if he 
came first in the agrigation de phltosophlek 
the year when Sartre unexpectedly failed then 
this was because he, Aron, was the bon lllvt 
who simply did what was expected of him In 
examination ritual. The leason was immediate- 
ly learned by Sartre, and it was he who came 
first the following year. Aron is also modest 
when he claims that Simone de Beauvoir has a 
better memory than he has, and that he cannot 
recall, as she does, those arguments with Sartre 
where he always successfully entrapped him 
within some philosophical dilemma. 

But it is clear that Aron was haunted by tbe 
celebrated phrase, “better to be wrong with 
Sartre than right with Aron”. He points oat, 
legitimately, that the idea that they were oppo- 
sites is, in fact stupid and first arose out of a 
misconceived television interview. It seems 
possible that Sartre first took against Aron 
shortly after the Liberation, when in a radio 
discussion programme he automatically 
assumed that Aron would support him, but 
Aron preferred a discreet silence. We cannot 
doubt Aron’s affection for Sartre. When, apro- 
pos of the plight of the Vietnam boat 
people, they met together in public, he shook 
his hand saying, "Bonjour mon petit camw- 
ade" (and he tells us that the photograph of this 
reconciliation has been bought by notes than 
one hundred different countries). He wrote 
afterwards to Claude Mauriac, saying that 
when he saw Sartre, blind, partially paralysed, 
apparently dying, he was overwhelmed by an 
immense pity and sympathy. But almost im- 
mediately the old Aron reappears. He points 
out that there is reason to believe that Sarti® 
was not himself moved by this meeting, that 
perhaps he was not so senile or so ill after all. 
And in any case, one must not forget all Sar- 
tre’s foolish errors nnd unforgivable misjudg- 
ments, some of which Aron chooses to com- 
ment on at length. f 

We are faced hero with one of the dramas ». 
liberalism. Aron was always conscious of t 
fragility of his activities. On occasions he was 
reduced to saying the obvious and sometimw 
having to repeat it. He was always pun y g • 
the pessimism of a Toqueviile or a Benja 
Constant. Nevertheless, his liberalism M 
be humane nnd civilized, based u P° n "S' 
friendship, understanding and h°n<*tyTn. 
fore he resisted the temptations of being 
away by enthusiasms, whether it was forf^- 
for Sartre, for de Gaulle, for Mendfts ’ 
though he was affected by all of theni.ri 
to resist his natural Impulses, he - hB 
what he thought was right, heriad topnw^ . 

to demolish, to recomnlend predeflep- . 

If I may finish on a pefsonal riote, I . 
ber one evening talking with Aron about*' : 
de Benoist, “la Nouvelle 
semitism.(we were *&**#!^& , 


ment). He expressed his -disa^rm^; ^(.7 -. 
movement but, as we got into the Id* ^ ; 

down to the groimd-floor. -he'said. - w : :;j 

should not hold it riespOMible T ? 
crudescence .of antisemitism that' 
be taking place in . France; ' : 


uj Dveuwj ine mars nailing oi\ : < who had a<weat 


fiflfc- fe tiie houle^- i 
vafo Saint Michel/ whcre. he .had written hfa 


worked out that it wps then^when **■ ^ 
the lift, that a few hundred yards ; 

Turi; Coperoic a terrible explosjpni.wr ■?, 

place outside the synagogue v ; ,. 

time we met, although he haf no sma^ ^ 

Aron . recalled- this ; optacidence ad >j a 

his conviction - that ope, should; ^ - -j 

NouvelleDfoite”. He 
in his Mdpiolres. This 

foarlcqf his j libetallsini 'y:j. J \ w K ! 

- Vi'* .'r ' • k * ; : • l; !l ' '*{: •. r. • | 


Adagio misterioso 


— reliance (his favourite proprietorial phrase) by 

John Sutherlan d Tit-Bits. Founded in 1881 , Tit-Bits supplied 

t- — trivia masquerading as useful information for 

5 HIALDINEBEARE the masses made literate by the 1870 Education 

^utotheStrand Magazine, 1891-1950 Act. The paper made Newnes, the haber- 

859 pp. Greenwood Press. £70.50. dasher from Manchester, a tycoon. By 1890, 

0 JU 231222 “foe greatest literary fluke of the century" 

:„ as « 

Reginald Pound (its third editor) calls t it a i ooking l0 eventual ennoblement, Newnes de- 

fflirtor of the century . In fact, the Strand sired something more respectable. At its most, 

jailed a sub-centennry fifty-nine years, from vu | gar t j, e Strand represents its proprietor’s 

tt»l ■> Mirt ide “ of whal resp«:.a P biltty S 

expectancy of periodicals, it rates, together with deference to the leade / s of society / The 

Bbxkv.vod's, Punch and George Newnes s 5/ranrf . s hallmark WHS the kowtowin g 8eries 

other creation. Ttt-Bns, as one of the great «p ortrait5 of Celebrities". It pioneered foe 

survivors of tlie species. slavering fandom of the Royals-at-home arti- 

Wb,i Newnes did with the Strand was lo de , of all the pieces thc J Strand rarrjedi 

update George Smith s CornlmJ formula, Newnes was probably proudest of that in the 

rfiichhad been standard since I860. Tlie mix tk j rc j j ssuej p r j ntec j j^y R 0 y a | command, and 

of fiction, general interest article and lllustra- actually illustrated by the Royal pen, “The 

lira was enhanced with new technology Quecn * s Firs( Baby » t 

(especially in picture reproduction), new scales 

of journalistic circulation (at its peak, Strand Newnes was shrewd enough to incorporate 
sold half a million a month, at 6d an issue, something of the Tit-Bits formula in his new 

compared to Cornhill ' s high of a hundred venture. Every issue of the Strand, while its 

thousand at Is) and new racy styles of fiction, proprietor lived, would have one or more arti- 

(Newnesclinched the initial success of his jour- cles devoted to “wonders of the world". A 

oa! by making an exclusive contract with typical series in 1896 chronicled “peculiar 

Conan Doyle. The Strand becomes, and re- entertainments". It featured such faits divers as 

mams, famous as the Sherlock Holmes jour- foe singing strong lady who vocalizes while 

oaL) There was some political content in the supporting a piano and pianist on her uplifted 

SimiMf, but not much. As Newnes told a stomach, or Cliquot swallowing the 22-inch 

higher-minded W. T. Stead: cavalr y sabre - 

them is one kind of Journalism which directa the Despite its metropolitan title, the Strand was 
ifeirc of nations. It is magnificent. That Is your provincial, and also irredeemably adolescent. 

h Moito.Mndrf loumali im Particillarly in the flction , hat wa5 iB main 

nidi dbs no such great ambitions. It is content to, . f , . . . 

pW on, year after year, giving wholesome and dravv - thc J ournal enshnnes the boyishness at 

hmnless eniertainment to crowdB of hard-working the heart of imperial England. The two best 

people craving for a little fun and amusement. It is novelists who regularly contributed , Doyle and 

(foie humble and unpretentious. That is my jour- Wodehouse, are borderline juvenile writers, 
nhra ' who still inspire in their readers a reciprocating 

Newnes’s journalism is represented par ex- juvenile fanaticism. (The Strand, which added 

The Broad’s bibliopole 


up to 30,000 new subscribers with each new 
Holmes story, sponsored "keep Holmes alive" 
societies.) In its long run, the Strand supported 
a horde of less worthy adventure writers, from 
F. Britten Austin and A. E. W. Mason to the 
ineffably feeble E. Phillips Oppenheim and the 
brutal “Sapper”. Even the journal’s most 
famous non-iiction contributor, Winston Chur- 
chill, established himself in its pages as any 
explorer and the hero of the thriller-cum-auto- 
biography, “My Escape from the Boers”. 

The Strand was its proprietor’s creation. But 
within the presiding Newnesian personality, its 
most creditable achievements belong to its First 
editor, H. Greenhough, Smith, and to the art 
editor, W. J. K. Boot. Under these two, the 
magazine was the vehicle for a distinctive form 
of illustrated fiction. Newnes' s philosophy 
made a virtue of disintegration, the journalism 
of tbe paragraph. He discouraged reliance on 
serialized narratives, running at Victorian 
three-decker length, from one issue to the 
next. As a brilliant compromise, the Strand 
developed the short story sequence, centred on 
a recurring hero who when he caught on be- 
came a household name. (Holmes, Raffles, 
Bulldog Drummond, Albert Campion, Her- 
cule Poirot are among the many who caught 
on.) The gimmick worked particularly well 
with the detective story, a genre which the 
Strand virtually owned in the 1890s, when it 
had foe services of Conan Doyle, Grant Allen 
(who devised Miss Cayley) and Arthur Morri- 
son (creator of Martin Hewitt, Investigator). 
The line continued in a distinguished descent 
through Edgar Wallace to Carter Dickson, 
Margery Allingham, Dorothy Sayers and 
Agatha Christie. Particularly in the pre-First 
World War period, one sees in these stories an 
intimacy between author and illustrator that 
represents a high point of collaboration. It was, 
for instance, Sidney Paget, not Doyle, who 
created the corporeal image of Holmes, sup- 


plying the deerstalker and aquiline profile, 
later incarnated in Basil Rathbone. 

By 1930 (when Greenhough Smith retired, 
and Doyle died) the Strand was an institution. 

It had also had its day. Its monthly rhythm was 
too slow in the face of competition from the 
Daily Express and the BBC. The times re- 
quired something faster. The weeklies and' 
dailies killed the monthly, just as the Strand's 
predecessors killed the quarterlies, and the 
hourly bulletin now throttles the newspaper. 
Nostalgically, one can relish the cultural 
adagio that the Strand represents. There is an 
amiable ponderousness about is everlasting 
"symposia” where brains trusts of intellectual 
celebrities solemnly investigate "The Mysteiy 
of Baldness", or "If you had to live in a 
play or a novel, which would you choose?" 
The Dudeney puzzles, or J. A. Shepherd's 
seemingly doodled animal “fables", or Heath 
Robinson’s fantastic drawings record an era 
which had time to kill. Sir Henry Lucy’s "From 
Behind The Speaker’s Chair" pieces have a 
similarly ruminative quality, and with their 
accompanying Gould cartoons, capture parlia- 
ment more effectively than (for my money) 
galloping Simon Hoggart can. 

Geraldine Beare’s volume is prepared, pre- 
sumably, as a companion to the journal as it 
will be acquired by libraries in microfiche 
form. For anyone using the Strand systemati- 
cally, her book will be an essential tool. She 
offers a brief history of the journal, and direc- 
tories of authors, illustrators, articles and 
selected categories of article (symposia, chil- 
dren's stories, “Portraits of Celebrities"). 
Work was normally signed or initialled, which 
has rendered identification easy in most cases. 
But foe compiler has gone to the trouble of 
turning up authorial dates and has, where 
possible, penetrated pseudonyms. Tlie quality 
of sheer painstaking labour that the 859 pages 
of this compilation represents is awesome, and 
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JWwffi 1879-1979: The History of a 
™tlyFlnn 

% Oxford: Blackwell. £12.50. 
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.Affritprig Oxford, on his wny to the Sheldo- 
ind Bodleian, may often see an elderly 
Neman befog assisted by his chauffeur out 
s jblack Bentley and moving slowly 
. Blackwell’s shop in Broad Street. This Is 
•pother than Sir Basil Blackwell himself, In 
® mno w.fourth year , returning daily for a few, 
J"** v'.w^ll-informed general supervision of 
^ his father founded. 


. 9J* 1, Manifestations of the Blackwell pre- 
ln Qffqrd abound. Among them are the 
and Parkor’s- bookshop (in which 
■*™rilVhas a ntajor interest), and if the 
cqijit by train he will have had to 
to black building that is the com- 

Biiiur c ^ nlro of this international - book- 
c J e mpire,In the suburbs there is a head-, 
!: L rP holding for Blackwell Scientific Pub- 
| ; and further out a salubrious but 
.jn^cessible antiquarian . . depart- 
Manor, as striking a 
f ' ; black-glass Beaver Hopse 
) ^ couta imagine. The variety of 

i and its history over foe 

r • one years is an interesting 

NotS pe r Wl * WAy tbe, late Sir Arthur 


own father (who 
laying! a "seamstress widow) bad 
V kfoj$ hin.. The shop' was at 

^^fa^t jqtiare; with a back room 
the original shelving is 
Classics section of the 



HS P^TO^t|Cehergy; And ; diligence. 

.displayed "a sottof. 

amipll prpt 


fits from a standard second-hand stock, and 
extracts from his ^ diafy amply confirm the 
earnestness and dedication to self-improve- 
ment that ensured the success of the business. 
Without his application to work things might 
not have gone so well: when he set up shop 
there were over twenty booksellers in Oxford^ 
all relying on the second-hand trade as their 
financial mainstay until the Net Book Agree- 
ment of 1900 did away with underselling. 

There were other commercial hazards than 
trade competition. At a period when Hum- 
phrey Milford could write that "an educated 
man spends 10% of his income on books", It 
took them a long time to settle their accounts, 
and there was competition to extend credit 
facilities -r dangerous for a small business even 
if it did secure customer loyalty; Betjeman’s 
reference in Summoned by Bells is characteris- 
tic of many undergraduates to whom credit was 
leniently allowed, and F. E. Smith was Lord 
Chancelloi^before his three-figure debt was 
cleared. “Something should be done", the 
company minutes recorded in 1925, “to dispel 
the popular delusion that unlimited ^credit 
could be obtaihed from fo e Company.” 

Nevertheless, business expanded The sfoqfc 
was 100,000 by 1900: “Un dedale de cliambres ; 
regorgeant de livres” wrote Verlaine abput the . 
route to a lecture he gave in an adjoining room. 
The trade in new books developed apace, par- 
ticularly in educational and text books. By the , 
time the young Mr Basil, already with some 
publishing experience, joined the busies in . 
1913, some lines of future growth - P art ^J ar 'y •; 
in the export trade - were solldly est^bU^hed. , 
Thereafter, many years of the firm s Iwtorv are i : 

tea fargeextbnt“the G^ ,s ” 0 ^^S ■ 

larly in the development of ; 

'Tula grew from a hnlited' trade .in prize . 

iSSSAg; ■- 
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founder had died in 1924, there was a con- turnover increase from £165,000 in 1946 to 
sisteiicy . of-. approach -to . j^aflpiM.jt^tyj^,;^ 
moriagfement and staff; alike patfchihlteHlfi'aihd • ing or, 


moriagfement and staff; alike jMtfchihlteulfi'apd 
personalized, that secured a 'high degree of 
loyalty on both sides. “My father implanted in 
his first disciples”; Bsil Blackwell Wrote of one 
of his father’s apprentices who rose high in the 
firm, “a veneration for scholarship, and to the 
end of his career to serve the cause of learning 
was for Will Hunt a mission to be enthusiasti- 
cally fulfilled, and a matter of extreme good 
fortune, and high privilege.’* ■ * V 

Such attitudes encouraged, even in times of 
economic restriction and on a congested and 
Inconvenient site, major developments in new 
branches of business, such as periodicals or 
scientific publishing. “The Gaffer's" part in 
this is told best in his own words, assembled in 
a characteristically understated way from 
obituary notices of former colleagues and 
other commemorative pieces. . 

The ground was well prepared for "the Guv- 
nor", Sir Basil’s eldest son, Richard, who from 
1946 until near his death in 1980, made In his 




qiilet'but determined way the changes that saw and birthplace. 
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• mg or.usirig ouisipe finartttfai Sacking. '’Others 
went fo sleep. We didn’t. No need to make * , • 
long story of it’\ Richard Blackwell laconically 
remarked. Noirrington covers the period all too 
briefly, post-war developments being dealt 
with in less than fifty pages. The record is an 
impressive one, with the setting up of specialist 
departments with catalogues enjoying unusual 
authority as bibliographies of their disciplines, 
the growth of foe export market and foe re- 
sponse to the needs of new universities over- 
seas, and the vast development of the scienti fi c 
publishing division. • •• 

.Little space is available for the one brief but 
apparently unsuccessful attempt to introduce 
outside managerial skills into a business that 
had used internal talents so effectively, but the 
Impression is given of a family busihess 
continuing towards its twelfth decade with 
comfidence and optimism, and not le^st a pride 
in tbe continuing patronage of its nonagena- 
rian president on his daily visits to his office 
and birthplace. 
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Down with innovation 


John Stevenson 

DANIEL GREEN 

Great Cobbett: The Noblest Agitator 
496pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £12.95. 

0 340 22378 2 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
Cobbett 

89pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95 
(paperback, £1.25). 

0 19 287576 0 

The great autodidact would surely have been 
flattered at the degree of attention which he 
has recently received. Last year saw the pub- 
lication of George Spater's handsome, two- 
volume biography, the Gist major “Life" of 
: ; Cobbett since G. D. H. Cole published his 

classic study almost sixty years ago. Now we 
have two further contributions; from Daniel 
Green another substantial biography and a 
slim volume by Raymond Williams in Oxford's 
Past Masters series. This renewed interest in 
Cobbett can, perhaps, be interpreted in two 
ways; Green, like Sparer, writes in the context 
of a much wider knowledge of Cobbett’s letters 
and manuscripts and, perhaps crucially, at a 
'• time when his significance requires evaluation 

j for a fresh generation of readers. 

As Cobbett’s inclusion in the Past Masters 
series suggests, we are dealing with a figure 
. j who has always occupied a special, if somewhat 

ji ambivalent, place in our culture. His appeal 

;i has been wide-ranging and belongs to a diverse 

. *i appreciation which is reflected by both these 

volumes. Above all, however, Cobbett taps a 
rich vein of pastoral ism and utopianism in the 
English sensibility. Both of these writers are 
well-equipped to understand this appeal: 

. ; '■ Green a former agricultural correspondent for 

j the baiiy Telegraph and Williams an academic 

: ; . Tooted In the pastoral-political Idioms which 
have shaped British society in its responses to 
‘ : : ;; / ; : ... 


growth - a growth which saw a Tripling of 
population in the hundred years after his birth 
and which would in almost any circumstances 
have created serious problems of rural poverty 
and unemployment - left him blaming his 
favourite “folk devils", the farmers and the 
“Pitt system". His reaction against “the 
Tiling" - the web of capitul, speculation, and 
finance spawned by the Napoleonic wars -ren- 
dered him incapable of making a serious con- 
tribution to political or social analysis. Once 
stuck in the groove of an essentially pre-indust- 
rial battle of “independence" versus "corrup- 
tion”, Cobbett’s views remained rooted in a 
vision of a golden age before the "Pitt system" 
and "the Thing". Hence towards the end of his 
life he summed up his political credo: “I 
wanted to see no innovation in England. All I 
wished and all I strove for, was the Constitu- 
tion of England, undefiled by corruption." To 
him. the innovators were “the aristocracy and 
the usurers", who had imposed upon the 
mythical England of Cobbett's childhood a 
new World of commerce and industry, new 
laws, higher taxation, a standing army, and 
repressive measures - a catalogue familiar to 
the “country party" for at least a century be- 
fore Cobbett's death. 

Perhaps the fundamental difficulty in deal- 
ing with Cobbett is the misunderstanding of 
what the word "reform" meant to a man com- 
ing to maturity in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. The starting point for this view 
of parliamentary reform was. as Cobbett indi- 
cated. a return to a pristine state from which 
corruption had been rooted out. Such demands 
were likely to be triggered off by some real or 


imngiued evidence of gross mismanagement by 
the government of the day. For most of the 
political nation of eighteenth-century Englund 
the dimensions of reform went no further than 
a curtailment of patronage - “ Economical Re- 
form" of the kind promoted by Burke - or 
proposals for making the existing system more 
representative through shorter parliaments 
and a redistribution of seats which would shift 
the balance from the rotten boroughs to the 
counties. For Cobbett the decisive moment in 
his espousal of the cause of parliamentary re- 
form came over the cost and conduct of the war 
against Napoleon. Only gradually did he 
broaden out from this essentially “country" 
platform to the notion of extending the franch- 
ise, first to tax-payers, and ultimately to all 
males over the age of eighteen. 

The ability to handle this aspect of Cobbett's 
evolution and the context in which it occurred 
is a crucial test in any appreciation of him us a 
historical figure. His career did not witness a 
simple transition from toryism to radicalism, 
but rather a continuum in which a number of 
important, if often contradictory, elements 
appear. Thus within twelve months of “Peter- 
loo" and the Six Acts, when Cobbett had 
already championed a major democratic ex- 
tension of the franchise, he could be found 
stage-managing the attempt of George IV’s 
estranged wife, Caroline of Brunswick, to 
claim her title as Queen, and be found, on his 
daughter's testimony, acting the “perfect cour- 
tier" and playing blindman's buff with the “re- 
versionary interest". Cobbett remained a 
monarchist and a patriot, wherever else his 
arguments might take him. A letter to an 


American friend written in Mnrch 1832cm* 
L-lnst, perhaps, to expressing in a’ lotallvi^! 
cniious way. much of the true Cobbett- ^ 


Without due care 


Kenneth Bourne 

MUEUELE. CHAMBERLAIN 



vincing portrayal of the individuality and 
quirkiness of. Cobbett .which turned a one- 
time High. Tory. and viliQer of Paine Into, the 
■. foremost radical ofthe post-Waterloo period 
and the mprt who was to rescue Paine’s bones 


ton* obscurity and bring them backto England ■ H f * ncu ^ , e -5° est *Yr s 

i ! i -.for an intended, but unrealized, commemora- T h , ^ f ?° T ® uard,ans ^ 

Uon .lime and again, Cobbett was to fiqdhitn- - ^ J?! 8 '/!? 8 ’ Melville 

, , self af pd^sWith^v^ments, allies, and, lat- ■ ^ as weU, 

a. . » terlw members of his f&miiv: thiftu ah th* * ° ne disgrace , the other by death. Before 


The 4th Earl of Aberdeen was the most unfor- 
tunate of men. Before he was into his teens he 
had lost both his parents and before he was out 
of them his grandfather had bequeathed him 
his title, severely encumbered estates and 
more than a whiff of scandal. For guardians he 
then acquired two political big-wigs, Melville 
and Pitt; but he soon lost both of them as well. 


■^'•‘dpon (he world. "" . ■ 

Vjfe . f. .Thls egblism, frequently expressed as.pre- 

■ ''£•$■.} ' judJci, presents problems' for anyone trying to 

Cobbeltt. Cobbett's prejudices 
. Wnsta'range of minorities .including Quak- 
v{3 ' dts, Methodists and Jews, Whom he saw as 
parasites upon the “real" England, appears at 1 
l times to represent a prototype for an authentic 

S% : r1.v? . Etl 8 lish fascism. It is worth hearing its tone, for 

■ example as Cobbett talks about the growth of 

„ middlemen: ■ ; 

<j ... There was that numerous sect, the Quakers, engen- ‘ 
■;;> f dtaed by the Jewish system of usury. Till excises and 

J; . loan na on goring began, these vermin were never 

■ board of in England. They seemed to. have been 
tm&k bpfcWd by that fraudulent system, as maggots are 

.■ ' bred by pulrld meat. ' .. . 



he was fifty* moreover,. he had lost two wives, 
all. the children of this first marriage and the 
only daughter of his second; and by the time he 
died i his eldest son and heir was already mor- 
tally ill, No wonder he was called “the gloomy 
Thane*’: Hit were not all so tragic, one could be 
tempted to suggest that Aberdeen must have 
bpen a very careless man. After oil, he also lost ' 
his hair in middle age, though .that turned out 
to be- temporary, and somewhere along the 
way a foot- From: the Parthenon’s Hercules, 
which is unfortunately missing still. In his pub- 
■lic life, however, Muriel Chamber lain suggests 
that he was.no thi^g like SO conscience-stricken 
by die ?nd of it as is supposed frpin the (ambus 
story of. his thinking himSelf utiwdrthy id re- 1 
build his parish church. 

Certainly there is a good deal to be said in 


fifty years in politics, but never became apoliti- 
cian. She herself remarks that it was particular- 

- ly unfortunate that his chosen field was foreign 
policy, since that was where his political de- 
ficiencies were most marked. He was. at his 

. . weakest, she suggests, in its “confrontational 
atmosphere". He could not bluff England’s 

- foreign adversaries, and (he scholarly tempera- 
‘‘ ment that enabled him to see both sides of any 
e question also made it difficult for his dunder- 
11 headed diplomats to discern quite what it was 
n he wanted. His despatches, one colleague early 
d on observed, Joo often read like essays. 

6 Aberdeen was also an apprehensive and in- 
e effectual speaker in Parliament, and in his 
l. . awkwardness he often gave offence by des- 
e 1 cents Into sneering. In both these defects he 
bore a striking resemblence to the early Pal- 
e merston, with whom hi also shared an interest 
e In the young ladles of the House of Cavendish 
■' and a persistent need to supplement his income 

y with an official salary. Even in the mnnage- 
e ment of foreign affairs Aberdeen showed char- 

e actcristics more commonly associated with his 
»!■ rival’s name. The Queen rebuked him for 
it sending off instructions before she had had an 
e ; opportunity to approve or change them; he 
|i avoided discussion of his policy in Cabinet by 
ir withholding, information from : his colleagues; 

and he conducted affairs too often through 
n private rather, than official communications. 
15 (One thing, however, that Chamberlain is 
i ‘\ wrong to attribute to Aberdeen , when it more 
■ properly belongs to Palmerston, is the Inyen- 
n tion of the phrase “cordial good understand- 

t? '■ . What - Were' beirioUs . Crimes 'in Palmerston, 
k we^ htere peccadillos in -Aberdeen, but jf he 


cre.iwnieis Dy .tipae: . they unde^lbod that ^ was. raimerstoh’s moral superior he wak a rk : 

.keew.noihiag ofthe ttaj : 8/^ r Gin?ot in patticular, although. he' lative ftlgmy where 

* fM'y .^mmtry.i Such men. ^ e .coghized thejr. fauIts :hnd, \vas rather short-' ; cobcbrned In one of his 
r RWraiiHunrHi hit* JlAvhl'l i . . onept nisireouentstricturcs on 


mehts;' fieaee alii 


iStefosisidT 


^ tiu will scu. ihiii we are going io have the 
Ilu .1 I used to talk so much tEkSS 
dev, | Sl Castlereagh, Liverpool and Canning^S 
gone to their father below. We shall have 
govcmmcnl ik yours and (which I tell you M .T 
ret), wc shall no, let the “American 
;,bou the world as it does now; and mind I , C K 
so. I like your country very well; hut the world C 
not made for any navy but that of England to swagger 

But Cubbed also proved a forerunner of what 
might he called Victorian respectability in hj 5 
eulogies on hard work, sober habits, and a 
happy domestic life. As Green rightly notes 
there are elements in him as in his contempor’ 
ary. Francis Place, which foreshadow the 
self-help philosophy of Samuel Smiles and the 
mid-Victorian era. 

Both of these books will advance the cause 
of Cobbett among a new generation of readers. 
While Green’s biography suffers from an odd 
distribution of effort, notably in the devotion 
of only three chapters of the nineteen to the 
latter part of his career from 1812, arguably the 
most interesting and influential period of his 
life, it has a vigour and directness which will 
earn it a worthy place on the shelves of many a 
public library. Professor Williams clearly has 
the harder task, to encapsulate Cobbett into a 
mere ninety pages is always going to be 
impossible. It is a tribute to Williams that there 
is scarcely a paragraph wasted. Few will fail to 
profit from his book and it should fulfil its 
primary task of encouraging people to read 
Cobbett for themselves. 


Dr Chamberlain herself seems pretty sound 
on details but, with the principal exception of 
Aberdeen’s youthful essays into professional 
diplomacy, her coverage of his policies is usual- 
ly too patchy and too piecemeal to constitute a 
final Judgment. She seems, however,- to coo- . 
firm the notion that his arrang«M/jts '# 
Guizot about the Spanish Marriages were, » 
his own Prime Minister complained, danger- 
ously obscure, and adds that, despite his best 
intentions, he failed folly to Inform his succes- 
sor. It was, in part, Aberdeen's knowledgeof 
his own culpability in both respects that wrbed 
his criticism of Palmerston’s subsequent haw- 
ling of that unfortunate affair. Cham Main 
acknowledges, too, that he was at least as care- 
less in the initial instructions he gave to 
Ashburton in 1841 to settle the Maine bound- 
ary and other disputes with the United Stajej- 
She ought also to have noted his clumsy hai- 
ling of the instructions about the Oregon Terri- 
tory he later gave to Pokenliam, leaving njera 
initially to his under-secretary, Addinp® 1 * 
who though he had first-hand knowledge^! . 
matter was notoriously anti-American, w * 
berlain remarks, incidentally, that At*™ 
was unlucky to lose Backhouse ^ , 
secretary; but she does not explain no . 
came to choose as his successor a man 
Palmerston and Grey had ten yeam e 
agreed was too stupid, and tooWosed,to_ 
tinue in the diplomatic career. And 
she maintains that Aberdeen was at b» . 
perhaps as head of a department, _sn 
extraordinarily littleabout his day-to-aay_ , 
ageraent of one of the great offices of 
• .The Ultimate test of Aberdeen « 
course, was his part in the coming of tnc w - 

the ‘Crimea. In some respects Ogbg" . 
makes out a good case for him as 
ter, In very difficul.1 circumstances, , e . 

folly brought together is; to: 

collection Of the brightest political to . v 
what he. called^ not his cpalition, bu . w 
sion" of Whigs and Peelitdi, " 
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pejer W. M. Blayney's claim that the purpose 
of Volume One of his large monograph is "to 
Ity the bibliographical foundation for a study 
of the text of Lear" may seem presumptuous. 
Even if we restrict the topic to the quarto of 
1(08 which is Blayney's main subject in this 
wlume, we might be forgiven for believing 
liar the work of earlier bibliographers. Sir 
Walter Greg and Fredson Bowers among 
iban, had raised at least a few courses of visi- 
ble superstructure. This book, however, goes 
hr to justify its author’s temerity. Without 
oodervaluing their achievement, Blayney 
qualifies, modifies, corrects and on occasion 
subverts most of the assumptions and all the 
conclusions of his predecessors. 

More exactly, he carries the bibliographical 
analysis of the first quarto of King Lear, 
ponied by Nicholas Okes for Nathaniel Butter 
and issued in 1608, further than any such analy- 
sis of an Elizabethan or Jacobean play quarto 
jtt published. His account of Okes and his 
printing-shop is likewise wider in scope and 
Idler in detail than the few comparable studies 
of English printers of the period. Future study 
ofthequarto text of Lear will inevitably rely on 
hwork as its basis, if only because no future 
student of the subject is likely to find funding 
Us seven years work on it. 
fte importance to Shakespearean editors 
of ibe quarto text of King Lear, which pre- 
laws some 300 lines of the play not present in 
Uk ostensibly more authoritative text In the 
Risl Folio, and from which, in some sense, the 
folio text is derived, is self-evident. Yet uncer- 
tsfaity has shrouded ail aspects of Okes’s quar- 
foofUar, Its status as the true first edition was 
established beyond question only in the early 
, Wofthis century. Observed irregularities in 
WiixKls of printing and proof-reading have 
^wvibeen subject dnly to piecemeal Inves- 
tijsfwi wd have yielded highly speculative 
“ptejMfiqns, while the nature, status and 
Prance of-the manuscript from which it 
’^printed continue to be variously defined, 
^ new Investigator proposing a new hypo- 
Blayney’s decision to devote so thorough 
to it needs no special defence, and Is in 
symptomatic of a growing unease among 
2*«*peare scholars about the traditional 
jc edited text of Lear, in which, broadly 
^hg. the role of the quarto has been to 
^pleirifcnt and correct the folio; while at the 
toe bearing the stigma of textual corrup- 
J® ““d possibly of memorial degeneration, or 
test of irregular publication. The final aim 
maydey's work must be to address directly 
^ori of the status and interrelation of 
two early texts. However, the 740 pages of 
/T^ One aim only at clearing the biblio- 
^^Ujound, leaving textual criticism for 

JJ 9 - “paratfon of bibliographical analysis 
“jjjsfual criticism is itself Blayney’s point 
1 ®jaitUre, and the first evidence of the im-- 
interest of his book for readers 
dan ^9 n . bf Shakespeare. At: every 


. ^oyestigatioil he begins by conduct 

Bn{ *.'w^l-lnformed enquiry intc 
t k and methods that are current 

.textual studies. Here .be fol- 


uhout the methods of imposition and of stop- 
press correction which those books reveal; 
facts about paper-stocks and watermarks; and, 
centrally, facts about the smallest details of 
King Lear, 1608, notably about 571 identifi- 
able pieces of type whose recurrence provides 
evidence for a detailed conjectural account of 
the typesetting and type distribution. More 
than half of the volume is occupied by seven 
appendices in which the facts are detailed. But 
for all his necessary fact-finding, Blayney is no 
Grndgrind. His facts are there to be inter- 
preted. One is never allowed to forget the focal 
question of King Lear and the argument, for all 
its particularity, is enlivened by a style which,- 
though hardly terse, is lively, contentious and 
at moments witty. 

We are given a remarkably full picture of the 
printing of the quarto. Okes was later to print a 
succession of works by the leading playwrights 
of his day, Beaumonfs The Knight ofthe Burn- 
ing Pestle, Webster’s The White Devil and 
Shakespeare's Othello among them, but King 
Lear was his first play. It was printed in the 
weeks immediately preceding and following 
the Christmas holiday of 1607, his first year as a 
master-printer. The paper was supplied by 
Nathaniel Butter. Type was set seriatim, start- 
ing with the title-page, rather than by cast-off) 
formes - a method perhaps dictated by copy 
which may have been hard to cast off accurate- 
ly, and one which clearly strained the resources 
of Okes's pica roman fount. One compositor 
set alone until sheet G. Three passages In the 
later sheets, all beginning and ending in mid- 
page, were set by a second compositor, slower 
and less experienced than his partner. He 
appears to have worked in alternation with the 
first man, though he set his first two stints from 
a separate type-case. The inner forme was 
generally imposed first but, except in sheets C 
and I, the outer was the first to be printed. All 
formes underwent proof-correction before 
presswork began. As this first proof-reading 
was sometimes done without reference to 
copy, revises of several formes were read 
against copy after they went to press and stop- 


therefore hardly have proceeded only quire by 
quire. The twelve extant copies provide a nar- 
row base for generalizations - such as those 
about the stacking of the paper during the 
presswork - about an edition of 500 or 750 
(Blayney's guess at the edition size), and his 
concession ofthe point can’t alter the fact. The 
practice of describing a line set to the full 
measure as "justified" and a short line as “un- 
justified", though well established, is in- 
correct: every line of type must be justified or 
risk perishing in a pie. In assessing the likely 
size of Okes's fount of pica roman by compari- 
son with figures drawn from Smith's Printer's 
Grammar, 1755, Blayney rightly relates Okes's 
comparative excess of u's to changes in English 
orthography between 1608 and 1755: the same 
explanation could be extended to his excess of 
three other sorts, 1, w and y. 

One more serious reservation about method 
will enter the mind of anyone who has attempt- 
ed to analyse the printing of an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean play quarto. Blayney's identification 
of damaged types is supported by a full table of 
occurrences which locates them by sort, page 
and line , but not by word or letter. His methods 
of identification, including magnification and 
careful elimination of all doubtful instances, 
leave him with a total of some 2,000 appear- 
ances of 571 identified types, most of them 
lower-case. Nothing short of total repetition of 
his work can serve to challenge or vindicate his 
identifications, but despite his consciousness of 
such complicating factors as variation of inking, 
or impression (not to mention flaws originating 
in the matrix, to which he makes no reference) , 
it may reasonably be doubted whether any in- 
dependent investigator would produce exactly 
the same identifications or list of recurrences, 
especially of those letters which are most 
vulnerable to common kinds of damage, such 
as bending of the ascenders of b, d and h, or 
breaks in the circumference of o. The book is 
well supplied with photographic plates and 
figures, but none illustrates the recurrence of 
any of the damaged types. In addition , even a 
brief spot-check reveals inaccuracies in the re- 


press correction (reflected in the variant read- co/d of .which crvifeflmH 

tags of the twelve known suiWlnfc’tojtf*)^ tyas v - -.Ltotis 4SS' '** ' ‘ 

■rorrlpH /111 f N/Jfhar the nranf-readins nor the caw W s: the - three Identified. typ&S Ifs ted f ftwwr 4 V\n 

would seem to occur instead at lines K3 9, 

04*22 and H1 V I2. The amount of evidence 
adduced is doubtless sufficient to sustain the 
main conclusions, even if some of the Identi- . 
flcations should prove questionable, but it re- 
mains odd that a study which Is elsewhere so 
self-critical should leave room for doubt about 
evidence so crucial to its main argument. 

Naturam expellas furca licet; usque recurret. 

For all his stated intention to deVote 1 this 
volume to bibliography and to postpone tex- 
tual criticism to the next, Blayney, being mere- 
ly human, can hardly tackle the proofing and 
stop-press correction of the quarto without re- 
vealing just that tendency to get the two mixed 
up which he lias justly deprecated in his fore- 
goere. The most pessimistically cautionary 
chapter in his. book describes the relation be- 
tween that portion of Sir Antony Sherley's Re- 
lation of his Trauels in Persia, 1613, which 
Okes printed* and the text of the same work 
in Bodleian Library MS Ashmqte 829 Iv. 

Although a scribal transcript seems likely to 


erroneous conclusions about the presumed 
readings of the manuscript. 

His cautions do not, however, restrain his 
own imaginative reconstruction of the physical 
process of the proofing of Lear in support (or 
rationalization) of his own textual conjectures. 
The results ore interestingly variable, ranging 
as they do from near demonstration to extreme 
implausibilily. He has convincing arguments 
for proposing emendation of the quarto text at 
Kl*l-2 (IV vi 224) to "to send thee boot, to 
boot" and for regarding the uncorrected ver- 
sion, “to saue thee", as a misreading and the 
corrected one, “to boot, to boot”, as a miscor- 
reclion. At E2 V 20 (II ii 140), once more plaus- 
ibly, he urges the adoption of “contemned” in 
place of Q/F “contemiiedst”, though the 
grounds are less compelling. Altogether less 
convincing is the ingenious conjecture that wet 
ink from corrections marked at H2 r 24 (IV il 
24), combined with a rather unlikely way of 
folding the proof-shee t , led to blots on H3 V and 
the consequent mistaken deletion of “rogish” 
from line 24 of that page (II vii 103), The 
full hazards of conjecture are revealed by 
Blayney’s interpretation of the absence of the 
catchword of El r from one of the Bodleian 
copies as a result of a tear in the leaf. The tear is 
minutely examined and then alleged as evi- 
dence for a conscious intention to remove an 
objectionable word. This, we are told, could 
only be “Kunt" (for "Kent"). The hypothesis is 
offered without reference either to the likely 
dimensions of the uncropt leaf, in which the 
tear must have been much more conspicuous 
and unsightly than now, or to the oddness of a 
decision to expunge a single word by so dis- 
figuring an expedient rather than by erasure or 
inking out. The wholly hypothetical “ Kunt ” 
thus enters the record as an uncorrected read- 
ing of Q Lear. In the author’s owri judicious 
words, “even the most soundly-argued and 
plausible textual hypotheses are not biblio- 
graphical facts", nor should they be treated as 
if they were. 

Bibliographical knowledge can improve, by 
increasing their definition, the conditions in 


carried out. Neither the proof-reading nor the 
ensuing correction was thorough or always 
accurate. These conclusions, mostly derived 
from interpretation of patterns of type recur- 
rence or from anomalous disruptions of those 
patterns, are the main findings of the book. 
Some may seem familiar, though they are 
argued here with strengthened authority; 
others, notably those about the typesetting and 
proofing, are new. Their effect Is to sharpen 
awareness of bow far' a sense of inadequacy in 
the quarto text of Lear may be attributable to 
the Intervention of a mediocre printer who, 
while “not deliberately doing his worst, . . . 
was not doing his beat”. 

But Blayney's study is as much concerned 
with context as with analysis. The discussion of 
the printing of Lear itself gains sharpness of 
definition from the information about printing 
processes, both in Okes’s shop and elsewhere, 
with which the book abounds. His achieve- 
ment is to restore the printing of Q1 Lear to the 
world of normal Jacobean business activity and 
to counteract any anachronistic assumption of 


■ 


t8av“twi?? r fc\iMRemfa; whose 1969 
the Mind” can be felt as the 


^^ of./nucji ojE his argument Equal- 
'j^l^rtechftlque% owe much to the' - 
Ptyhltpq Biliman and his followers on 
6fti\e Fjjret; Folio, though here his - 
fff. Grot to distinguish .between the 
ftUP and quarto. books 
mwSf 8 ' .? vajukbltf . extension of biblio- . 


theory and will make : 

obligah^'^^cjing for all future edi- 




a in ’ quarto , 

• ‘todethod- fe meticulous 



'9f,V$Qr l^rgfiji numbers of facts J 
oL^ibhpl^; Okefe.Ws ; 
ifects about the 
Imat^Half used inhisshop; facts 
dKS (find parts of bboks) which he 


l610;facts 


eriai may not always afford conclusive results, 
conceding, for instance, (hat the habits of two 
compositors heed not differ much from each 
other, or wryly observing that a “compositor, 
can only exercise a preference ifthe sort-boxes ; 
permit". He admits the cortjqctural status of hw 

complex reconstruction of theinterrelajionbe- . 
tweentypcsCttingand distribution. Indeed;hB 
awareness that “thr limitations of the methods . . 
should not be obsdured by exaggerating their ; 

dependability’* lays him open •/ 

charges of claiming.too much reliability for Ms 
own conjectures and of too great a readiness.to ■. 
demonstrate the shortcomings of earlier lnyes- „ . 
tigators. In general,' -though, his Own;ron- 
sdousneas of the risk and thd thorougbness of 
bis enquiry combine to provide an adequate . 

^OT doubU ttad qualifications nevertbo. 

less arise from time totime. J ; 

was undertaken for costirfgaswell asfor -sHoca-- *. 
tion of copy-stints to compositors and would 


ed pleasure in demonstrating that careful and 
responsible deduction boon -the press-variants 
of tfie printed book ;cbuld Ifadj to totally, 


a snurpjy .visual imagination, 
reinforced by formidably detailed command of . 
Jacobean printing practices, can opCn the door 
to new' prodigies of ' conjecture, the more; 
appealing, or insidious, for their detailed 
plausibility. The gulf fixed between biblio- 
graphical fact and editorial conjecture remains 
great. This volume invites respect and atten- 
tion for Its painstaking and honest attempt to 
live up to the highest standards of accuracy in 
Us bibliographical analysis and for Us. major . 
contribution to correcting misapprehensions 
about the normal processes of Jacobean print- 
ing. Blayney deserves nothing but praise for his 
essay in one preliminary branch pf what Hous- 
man called “the science of discovering error in 
texts”: assessment of his skill and judgment in 
“the art of. removing it" must await Volume 
Two. 

As Volume Two will also doubtless supple- 
ment the list of errata already supplied for 
Volume One, a few items may be contributed: 
Appendix Two is headed “Checklist of books', 
1604-9" but is described in the text (p37) as 
poverirjg only 1605-09; q handful of footnotes 
hunibered } are a(tnounted by the index 11 in 
the text (eg ppl59, 192, 193), while that oh ■ 
p220 is unnumbered; the second section on - 
pl59 has “FFl for “Hl r ” in its first line; and 
apostrophes are missing from "B’s” and “C's” in 
■the third paragraph on p!60. 
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It was once said of Arthur Henderson, 
architect of the modern Labour Party, that 
when he spoke of the Labour Movement you 
. could hear the capital “M". Listening to the 
contenders for the posts of party leader and 
deputy leader in 1983, one was tempted to say 
that one could hear the small “l”. It is also 
£ ' tempting to make an easy equation between 

' • the Labour Movement and the Labour Party. 

Such an equation is, however, highly mislead- 
ing, as this admirable and timely history makes 
clear. 

The Labour Movement has always been a 
concept rather than a n institution - bearing the 
same relation to “unions” or “party" as the 
concept of “nation” bears to “country" . It is an 
idea in the collective imagination of those who 
regard themselves as members. The Labour 
Movement is not fust the trade unions or just 
the Party. Nor. as James Hinton points out , is it 
simply to be identified with the classit claims to 
represent. For most of the history Of the Move- 
« ment, a majority of working-class people have 
not belonged to any trade union or cooperative 
;• body, and have not voted for the candidates of 

working-class parties. 

Nevertheless, the concept contains a class 
element that, is quite distinct from particular 
> ' policy or ideological claims. The Labour 

; 1 .• • •■ 1 Movement is of the labouring classes as well as 
| for them. Middle-class people may be con- 

I > verted to socialism, and join the Labour Party. 

When, ho.wever, they describe themselves as 
belonging to the Labour .Movement they al- 
Krays' dp 59 Mfcbnsciqusly:. like, immigrants ■ 
\l 5? ^fcktibw thaw ^hcw«yerjpyal v ,they . 


scarcely to have provided a common approach, 
let alone a common ideology. The strongest 
and most interesting theme of Hinton’s book is 
the account it presents of the historic divisions 
within the Movement, rooted in wider splits 
within the working class. 

The Labour Movement, Hinton reminds us, 
was produced both by the desire of skilled 
workers to protect their skills and privileges 
against the encroachments of casual labour, 
and by the gradual erosion of distinctions with- 
in the working class which stood in the way of a 
common sense of identity. Labour aristocrats 
in the late nineteenth century, “cutting them- 
selves off from the street and pub culture of the 
poor", often felt closer to small businessmen, 
than to the unskilled. The formation of the 
Labour Movement followed closely the de- 
velopment of a more homogeneous working 
class as a result of Britain’s decline in world 
markets, and of depression, unemployment 
and the onslaughts of employers, in the forty or 
fifty years preceding the First World War. In 
1880 the "movement" was no more than a tiny 
sect: barely 4 per cent of the occupied popula- 
tion were unionized. By 1914 this figure had 
risen to a quarter, and half of all union mem- 
bers were affiliated to the newly formed 
Labour Party, which held 42 seats in the House 
of Commons. 

The Labour Party itself was a casual, almost 
accidental, by-product of rapid union growth - 
a response to employer counter-attacks against 
the “New Unionism”. Once established, the 
Movement's so-called “political wing" had 
only a limited importance. Its parliamentary 
representatives were hostages (o a pact with 
the Liberals which, so far from dooming the 
Liberal Party, ensured the quiescence of work- 
ing-class MPs who dared not jeopardize the 


arrangement for fear of losing their seats. Ex- 
cept in the imagination of a few socialist agita- 
tors, the Labour Parly did not have gov- 
ernmental pretensions. There was indeed re- 
markably little pressure from either the Party 
or the Movement to extend the franchise to the 
voteless poor. 

What turned Labour into a major parly was 
the simultaneous collapse of Liberalism , the 
introduction of universal male suffrage and a 
huge increase in union activity and militancy 
produced by wartime conditions. Growing un- 
ionization was itself related to a decline in the 
division between labour aristocracy and casual 
poor - a division which had hindered the de- 
velopment of an independent working-class 
political organization before 1914. Neverthe- 
less, working-class “unity" fell far short of a 
universal fraternity of manual labour. Though 
covering a wider social territory than in the 
nineteenth century, trade unionism continued 
to ignore the unemployed and un-unionized 
(mainly women), who gained less from the 
Labour Movement than from a welfare state 
that was largely Liberal in inspiration. 

Hinton’s account, in the best History Work- 
shop tradition, is from the bottom up. He is 
most at home before the First World War, and 
least at home after the second. The contrast 
between the early part of the book, with its 
sharp perceptions of social and economic 
nuance among the Victorian working-classes, 
and the author’s less inspired chronicling of the 
failures of the first two Wilson administrations, 
is a reminder of how much more interest has 
been aroused in the labour historical move- 
ment (if we may call it that) by makers of the 
working class than by their mid and late twen- 
tieth-century inheritors. 

Implicit in Hinton's view is the failure, or 
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' Standpoint of the working-class adherents of 

V -;Ms. . these alliances (hat remains centre stage". 
i ' vi ■; ■' . The Labour Movement expresses a class in- 

• . . J tcresl. Yet it has always seen itself, m addition, 

■ •'''’'''fM ; a* ah' expression of moral concerns that traps- 

i ' Vderi^ the alm of protecting particular groups. 
■Jgj-j “ wlmbconstitutedjabour as a movement was 

tliai cajch struggle was* or copid be* 
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A good. deal of the stoiy. Is familiar to stu- 
dents of the period , ' although in somewhat dis- 
connected fashion, blit it had; never beenpre- 
sented iri the detail given here. The; crucial 



continental Europe was the prior existence for 
many decades - before the appearance of 
socialism - of trade unions, friendly societies, a 
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tlcular style of organization, and 1LP ehtrism 
encountered quite different problems In diffe- 
rent unions, in the case of mining, of course, 
each Coalfield had it's owh special character. 

The most stimulating section of this large 
book is the discussion of the policies and ideas 
of the ILP in the early years; necessary, indeed 
crucial, for an appreciation of the Labour Party 

. ip the twentieth qentury. Hoyvell.nptes that the, . 

’ advanced wbrking-cl^ss radicals in : the 1880s, 
and.ttiat ip time electoral politics would also 
Coihe tp absorb matetmtfmore of the ILP’s 
energies; that (he state, arid state power were ‘ 
regarded as equivalent with V-jpariiamentary s 
majority; that the IliP remained "largely be- 
witdted” by i ari (dehftficatlon. of “‘capitalism” 
With "laissez-faire”, so that almost) ariy .state 
involvement jii. economic and gbcihl : life was 
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perhaps unimportance, of political leadw 
who appear with notable infrequency in hk 
chapters. (When they do appear they are often 
misspell. Is this an unconscious sign of 
spect? Attlee, who is mentioned more often 
than most, is permitted, with rigorous con. 
sisiency, only one “t’\ Crosland ahnvs 
appears with two “s”s. Mikardo Is speltasL 
Ihe opera. Arthur Greenwood, mentioned 
once , is confused with his son Anthony, '‘de- 
ment Atlce and Anthony Greenwood", we are 
told, “represented Labour in the five-man 
War cabinet".) Underlying Hinton's analysis 
are traces of the “we wuz robbed" outlook 
characteristic of a less sophisticated and more 
explicitly Marxist school: the assumption that 
the working class has a socialist destiny and 
that its proper path would be in a socialist, 
perhaps even revolutionary, direction were it 
not diverted and weakened at every turn byils 
own divisions and mistakes. 

Here lies u contradiction. For what the book 
so admirably reveals is that for all the idealism 
of individuals, the Labour Movement is not 
and cannot be a crusade. Rather it is a social 
phenomenon , reflecting class changes and eco- 
nomic fluctuations, and expressing the mood 
of what Hinton calls an “oppositional culture." 
The contradiction is particularly evident in the 
author's discussion of the 1945 Attlee adminis- 
tration. On the one hand, he appears to con- 
gratulate the Labour government for putting 
through “a major programme of social re- 
forms" despite “inauspicious circumstances". 
On the other, he implies that the government'! 
actions were disappointing: its measures 
“judged against the expectations of many 
socialists’’ left much to be desired; its nation- 
alization programme was scarcely more bold 
than in other Western European countries. 

Neither the broad question of interpreta- 
tion, nor the trivial but irritating errors, should 
however be allowed to detract from the very 
real merits of this tightly written and provoca- 
tive essay, which is likely to replace its prede- 
cessors ns n general introductory tell. Il.f* 
fashionable , on the loft as well as on therfehtof 
the spectrum, to regard the Labour Movement 
as in many respects an enemy oi ptopesv 
Almost in spite of himself Hinton shows hovr 
great the uchicvement has been - the achieve- 
ment not of a vanguard, bul of a wkje tfj 
heterogeneous range of the politically ao 
socially minded members of a class. • 

The most hard-won freedoms are the lew 
remembered. At the beginning of the stwy, 
seven women were gaoled, under the ( jnsi iuig 
law, for saying "bah” to a blackleg. Howew 
statuesque the contemporary ‘‘Moveme 
may at times appear, its historic victory may 
judged by comparing Britain - evcn ^ 
reign of Tebbil and Thatcher - with county 
where saying “bah" remains an imprison 
offence. 


pects of industrial workers". Most 
the ILP, and of the Labour movement 
general, continued for at least the firs ■ 
the twentieth century with a P aS * l0n ®. . ^ a 
Ity towards the system they under, 
markedly untheoretical appreoatj^O , . 
struction, save of the -most 'simplistic PH 0, 

Howell notes that the prindpal . jSav self- * 
for the ILP in its early dayswere 
taught: “Carlyle and Ruskin were 
formative influences; Dickens aa 

more distant Radical past, Buriyanaddwf 

weight. Popularisations of WstonadP™ ^ 
gipal works were' .signlflc^- ,; 

attracted to Bums, It was a rich:* ^j t 
Was it? A much used argument, of oo q ^ 
can be agreed-that the : 
capitalism 'is a necessary • ' 

serious theory; but it ia n 1 °*^^^ e 'UW? r 
intellectual and poi tical history ^ ^ , 

.Party Is surely eloquent te$tirnony; . 
ficieritaea. ■» ■; : ■' '• ; ; ’ 
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In 1767 a Jacobite 6 niigrd, Sir James Sleuart, 
published, from his European exile. An In- 
quiry into the Principles of Political Oecononty. 
Ibe first two books of this work constitute an 
attempt to discover how men's government 
asd their manner of satisfying their wants are 
connected with one another, and under wlmt 
influence and in what way government and 
economic activity undergo change. In particu- 
lar Sleuart sought to show how, from being 
feudal and military, politics became free and 
commercial. His discussion provides many illu- 
miBating contrasts and arresting distinctions. 
This he opposes a military to a commercial 
dale of society. The first is based on the asser- 
tion of power: the Punic wars "exalted the 
grandeur of plundering Rome, and blotted out 
ike existence of industrious Carthage”. In 
modem commercial society the arbitrary has 
given way to the systematic: modern luxury 
“cinnot make one step, but at the expence of 
ts adequate equivalent and without producing 
a vibration in the balance of . . . wealth”. 
Another memorable distinction Is that be- 
tween the Lacedemonian form of government, 
ibid h may be compared to the wedge, “the 
most solid and compact of all the mechanical 
powers”, and that of modem states, which are 
k ke watches liable continually to go wrong, 
‘tad (he workman's hand becomes necessary 
to set it right". 

How, over two centuries later, comes John 
hunky, whose preoccupations in The Politics 
sf Aristocratic Empires bring to mind Steuart's 
wilier inquiry. For the term "aristocratic 
topire", Kautsky offers a strict, stipulative 
Mnition. By it he docs not wish us to under- 
tad an extensive tract of limd ruled by men of 
IWlor noble birth - which is wliat the words 
»&mean In ordinary discourse. An aris- 
fcnqfor him is "a ruling class in an agrarian 
that does not engage In productive 
lives wholly or primarily off the labor 
“PWanls", and “a pure traditional aristocni- 
ktapirt’’ is a "political entity that contains nn 
^**7 and is unaffected by cominer- 
7 ~fti° n :Dr any' other form of modernizn- 
. JJJ^If Kautsky, is asked which particular 
, ®?tawould fit Into his strnitjnckct of a defi- 
answer would be: none in particular, 
^sideis Jiimself a comparalist in search of 
jjyfegularitles, o political scientist whose 
is.fo provide generalizations about 
fw * t0 construct what is called an 
2 type, of t(ic politics of uristocratic 
and thus seeks “to abstract from the . 
JjWy complex and messy reality of history 
"““J consider to be the essential and. un- 


wnT'.h 0 . far f good ' But no sooner l>«ve 
we, breath bated and fingers crossed, thought 

o negotiate, on tiptoe, the delicate passage 
from antiquity to feudalism, than an insidious 
footnote rears its ugly head. This fratricidal 
footnote makes bold to speak as follows: 

For a very different interpretation by another Marx- 

rJ" V ec Wa rv C ^ hl Allcienl 

Greece, who says: In the Greek city states affected 
7 t,lc , ccollomic revolution there grew up a mer- 
cljum class powerful enough to smash the old state 
structure and social hierarchy. After a period of 
dictatorship exercised through tyrants, they estab- 
lished bourgeois republics, or city stales based essen- 
tially on the merchant class with the support at first of 
peawms and artisans; states in which trade and fi- 
nance eventually dominated the whole life of the 
community (p 50). On how Greek terrain and cli- 
mate discouraged the development of an aristocracy 
fighting on horseback and of a centralized 
bureaucracy or priesthood (the implacable footnote 
continues! , see Gouldncr, Enter Plato, pp 5-9. 

Nor is the battle between Wason, Gouidner 
and Anderson the only tnilie in which the poor 
helpless comparatist finds himself at the mercy 
of his servants, now dialectically transformed 
into his masters. A page or two later Sung 
economic history occasions another epic en- 
counter in which the redoubtable Anderson is 
joined by Mark Blvin, Marshall Hodgson, 
Barrington Mdore, Etienne Balazs and Wolf- 
ram Eberhard - so many mighty logomachs in 
all the glory of their flying banners, their 
clashing armour and their rich caparisons. 

The economic history of classical Greece, 
Sung China, the Caliphate etc - itself, heaven 
knows, afflicted with sparseness of evidence 
and other dubieties - is then a treacherous bog, 
no foundation for the clean, soaring, audacious 
lines of Kautsky’s comparatist castles. But he is 
constrained to choose this terrain because he 
believes - in this following his grandfather, 
Karl Kautsky, to whom he dedicates his book - 
that economic change is an independent vari- 


able which explains the dependent variable of 
political change. The key to the understanding 
of aristocratic empires lies in the relations 
of production: wherever warriors exploit 
peasants, there is an aristocratic empire. Time, 
place, circumstance do not matter. Thus we 
read: “the British aristocracy and the French 
peasantry and their institutions and ideologies 
are not at all wholly different from the Indian 
aristocracy and the Chinese peasantry and 
their institutions and ideologies." Surely the 
word "wholly" is here a needlessly weak- 
minded concession which will spoil the sym- 
metry of the argument and only cause confu- 
sion. This slight doubt apart, a "beneficial” 
result of the study of aristocratic empires in 
such a perspective is the overcoming of the 
sharp distinction between the politics of 
“Western" pnd the politics of “non-Western" 
societies, "a distinction which has tended to 
interfere with the comparative study of poli- 
tics". 

The Marxist master-key will open many, 
many doors. We thus can now see that not only 
monarchy, but also the division of armed 
forces into officers and men, and the notions of 
honour and glory are mere remnants of the 
traditional aristocratic order. Nay more, we 
begin to realize that it is “aristocratic ideology" 
which has deceived us into believing that war- 
fare is inseparable from the human condition. 
What we now see clearly is that "wars of con- 
quest are associated not with inborn universal 
human traits but with the interests of certain, 
social groups living under certain conditions’ 1 .. 
Again, Roman law, with its clear-cut notion of 
property as an absolute right to use and’abuse, 
was clearly a product of the "commercialized 
Roman empire" and was readopted by West- 
ern Europe when it became commercialized, 
and its new commercial classes needed a clear- 
cut concept of property. It is of course a mere 


detail whether Rome as an aristocratic empire 
had a notion of property different from that 
which obtained when commerce became domi- 
nant. rt is another mere detail whether in fact 
Roman law was adopted in the West as a result 
of pressure by the medieval equivalent of Aims 
of Industry. If so, how is it that commercial- 
ized, capitalist England retains to the present 
day the concept of leasehold and freehold? It is 
no doubt a picturesque and quaint survival, 
like the old-fashioned distinction between 
officer and private. 

There is, again, the small matter of private 
property. “What matters to us here”, declares 
Kautsky, “is not the particular system of prop- 
erty in land that prevails, but the control by the 
aristocracy of the land, that is, of the 
peasants." This is because mere legal forms 
mask and mystify the real issue, which is that of 
the respective shares of the product of the land 
received by the peasant and the aristocrat-and 
this does not stand in any necessary rela- 
tionship to the property system. This vnluable 
piece of demystification will surely serve to 
shed light on many seemingly remote issues. 
Thus, with the help of these observations, a 
definitions buff, tinkering with a bit of trans- 
formative logic, should have little trouble in 
establishing that the Soviet Union is a living 
example of aristocratic empire - which would 
thus at last emerge from the shadowy world 
which ideal types inhabit. This would be the 
breakthrough to a unified and really universal 
comparative science. 

If Sir James Steuart were to compare - bles- 
sed word - The Politics of Aristocratic Empires 
with his own Inquiry , would he, we wonder, 
find the later work to be a proof and illustration 
of that “regular progress of mankind” which he 
firmly believed can be discerned in the course 
of history? 
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The Inst two centuries before the present era 
were a crucial period for the formation of poli- 
tical thought in China. It was then that experi- 
ments in Imperial rule were extended for the 
first time over the greater part of the sub- 
continent and that Imperial rule' was accepted 
ns the Single legitimate authority which could 
command the loyalty, obedience and service of 
. the population. The institutions evolved at this 
time drew on the earlier practices of the several 
states and kingdoms that had existed hitherto 
side by side, often in antagonism, and they 
"owed much to the various teachings of the 
pre-imperial philosophers. These institutions 
also formed the basis upon which the later 
imperial structures were built. Despite the con- 
tinuous developments and.modifications intro- 
duced' in the two thousand years of imperial 
history, at the close of the nineteenth century 
there still survived a number of features that 
had first emerged in the empires of Ch’in (221 - 
210 bc and Han (202 bc - ad 220). 

These four centuries saw the.formation of a 
political theory which credited aniUrig dynasty 
with religlous'&nd intellectual sanction to exer- 
cise authority. This was a Consider * \?lt advance 
on immediately preceding^ '•Wfe 
bv there had been a temptation to regard might 
. as right, despite age-old pretentions that a rul- 
er was. a .. man entrusted’ ; Wlth. a- wjjstajj toy 
heaven. The most conspicuous stirands rfthe 
newty emerging theories, which were a blend 
of mythology, religion and phhosophy , have 
long been identified and .studied, and it is 
• thanks largely to the lead given by CluneSe 


;rnis as . ^ ^ ^ y f . yv, 
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. . tual history, the (Cfmnese have Idngponray^ 
themselves as (reading in the footsteps of Con-' 
fucius and avoiding the excesses and rigours of 
legalist teaching; full credit has rarely been 
given to other influences that stand outside the 
traditional and conventional view. Indeed, iii 
certain cases active steps were taken to prevent ■ 
recognition of the unpalatable truth, tha t effec- 
tive imperial government drew alike on two 
such sources of inspiration: the institutions of 
the generally accursed regime of Ch’in; and the 
generally detided rule of the so-called usurper 
Wang Mang (AD 9-23) and bis appeal to the' 
traditions of the past. Successful empires have 
been glad to profit from the experience arid 
success of these two regimes but ready to play 
down the debt that they owed, to their 

• examples. j • ' ’ 

In the same way there has been a tendency to 
ignore the part played by “Taoist" thought In 
the formation of China’s imperial practices. 
Taoism has all too often been limited in popu- 
lar esteem to the origin of Chinese mysticism, 
and if is one of the. merits of The Art of Rut- 
: ership to redress the balance. The book intro- 
duces. English readers for the first time to a 
chapter dfni important text entitled the Huai- 
nan-tzu, whjch was completed, as the work of 
; b number of hands, by 139 bc. Much of the 
purpose of this book lies In .seeking an explana- 
lionofthenatural workings of the universe. As 
; opposed tpConfucian thought, which sees man 
as the centre, of all being, and to legalist writ- 
ings, whichsubjugate human interests to those 
of the state, the Huai-nan Utt and other Taoist 
writings see.rtan as;but. dine of the myriad 
creatures;. of nature, and the government of 
man aB a series of measures that. should proper- ■ 
ly confomi with that prdeif,'. . . i ■ ..i. 

; As yet, in the second century bc, there wqs 
. n0 rigid distinction between separate schools 
of pbilosojihy ; . Key • expressions recur ip the 
■ di&ring contexts pf! different', writera.- with 

• little Of no. attempt; at [definition;' as . a result 

f clear-cut discrinunation betyileeA “Confucian”, ■ 
. “Ugqllst n Biid “Taoist" ideas may not aMrays 

• be possible,' Ip introducing Chapter Nib c of ^p 

•: Hm\-hanr^tAi Rpgbi^T, Amas tra,cres the origiri , 




min (benefiting the people). He shows the 
place that these Ideas took in earlier writings! 
and their particular application to Chapter 
Nine of the , Hual-nan-tzii. There follows a 
translation of the chapter. 

The value of this book is thus twofold.. It 
serves as an introduction to the formation of 
political thought in the early empires/ and It 
presents an English translation of a Chinese 
text that has not been available hitherto. Slow- 
ly but surely the corpus of Chinese literature is 
belng.laid before the Western reader; slowly 
butsurelyit is becoming possible to avoid some 
of the misconceptions regarding China’s past 
that have been due to a lack of access to prim- 
ary writings. The Art of Rulership is to bp wel- 
comed as a book that will benefit general read- 
ers, students of Chinese history, and specialists 
in political philosophy. 
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In “The Auroras of Autumn", the poet of our 
i. ^ century, if not of our climate, leaves his home 
v 1 ’ to face the intimidating Northern Lights and 

'jy’i'!' ] ' • opens the door of his house. 

v, l . On Qames. The scholar'of que candle sees, 

.vlifcJ' * ' 


scene quoted, for example, reverberates 
through the early poetry oF John Ashbery; in 
Asbbery's Rivers and Mountains (1966), it is 
rendered as a primal and paternal scene of 
inBtrucUon. as the younger poet notices how 
“The wreath of the north pole, / Festoons for 
the late return." Thc boreal lights, says the 
,ephebc, are '‘Performing'pnce agafaj for.you 
and for me", and .‘‘What is agreeable / Is to 
hold your hatid" ("Civilization and its Discan- 
■lentfl?).'. '• 

"Auroras” is a difficult poem, -but its theme 
can be Stated without mystification: it is about 
the pain of. losing the security of one’s. first 
hbrne, and the lifetime’s work of compensating 
that loss. The poem is central to the American 
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to a British than to an American tradition. 
Even here, however, the soiipsistic imperative 
intrudes. In the title poem of Spacks Street, the 
poet anticipates his own fame, but cleverly 
undercuts this glittering literary future by pro- 
jecting it even further, into a minor feature of 
someone else’s past: 

I wanted a star in my name; 
or a slate, a river, a unit of measure . . . 
a street, at least . . . Spacks Street . . . Spacks 

Place . . . 

how nice I Imagine the little kids 
playing Giant Steps after dinner in summer, 
leaping from one of your curbs to the other. 

Or someone moves, does well, gntns weight 
and years and accolades, and says 
"God, if they could only see me today, 
the old gang 
back on Spacks Streetl" 

Craig Rhine has noticed how “Clothes queue 
up in the wardrobe", and Spacks comes as 
close as any of these poets to a Martian out- 
look, as in “Thinking of Peas": 

With perfect parents, seamed to fit. 

Peas loll. They're school mntes on a chaise; 

They're stanclers-in-iinc. waiting patiently 
For some wonderful door to open. 

Generally, though, to turn from contempor- 
ary British poets to their American counter- 
parts is also to turn away from the tyranny of 
metaphor and physical likeness: Concorde has 
done nothing to alleviate the synchronic dis- 
sociation of sensibilities that has long separ- 
ated the two traditions. Raine compares dogs 
to four-leaved clovers, Yale keys and weight- 
lifters. Robert Farnsworth’s canine concern is 
not with what dogs resemble, but with their 
meaning in our lives, in "Speech to a Dog”: 
Don't think I'm out of line 
1 know my part - 
procurer of bones 
opener of vile cans 

the slow runner panting 
exhilarated with chasing you 
for the stick 
in your grinning jaws 

the Tall guy for your feints. 

■and wlilnlng in the morning. 

concludes, “the 
:r~ - & ft much; more 

discover 'Farnsworth la the. 
>n: walking alone by the sea. 
Like Logan, he figures his future poetry as an 
unborn child: 

On the beach tonight years before your birth 
l squint out to the furthest whitecap . 
gnashing on the bar. . 

1 And into the brunt of the wind . 

I say your name again and again ' 

until It sounds as it will to mo. 

There is also some apparent MartianJsm in 
toe highly promising work of Anthony Sobin, 
put in bet he. belongs in a tradition of uninhib- 
ited intellectual speculation represented most 
'fully in America by the early work of Mark 
Strand, In “The Calculation",. Sobin is sitting 
(alone again, naturally) in a cheap rented room 
to Salt Lake City; He can’t recall whether it is 
Friday or Saturday,' and is upset because his 
television will not in ahy case pickup a football 
game in. Washington, "but father lets the sig- 


context. Their poems display women working 
in the world, supporting one another, anil cop- 
ing with family life, as in Flanders's "Make- 
Up": 

In the next mom 
my daughters arc plotting 
their escape 
under cover of 

"Tokyo Rose" and 
"iced Chnmpiignc." 

Their lips arc sticky 
as lollipops. 

When their new friend, 

Maybciiinc, 
waves n liny wnnd, 
they will be gone. 

But I will leave first 
by the back door, 
wearing “Youth," 
my own disguise. 

In “Mendota River Inn", Janowitz writes 
amusingly of a residential weekend encounter 
group, without any itch to romanticize mental 
trouble: 

Irwin Tinowitz holds niy shoulders, 
looks at my lips and says, 

“Alice and I agree 
you are most deeply 
disturbed of all.” 

Similarly, Alicia Ostriker avoids romanticizing 
her fears as she sits in the waiting-room of a 
breast-cancer clinic. Her Emphasis is on the 
shared experience: 

I am wondering what would be a fuiiy human 
Way to express our fears, these fears oF the bet- 
rayal 

Of our bodies . . . 

Perhaps we should sit on the floor. . 

They might have music for us. A woman dancer 
Might perform, in the center or the circle. What 

would she do? 

Would she pretend to rip the breasts from her body? 

The self dispersed 


One way hes.des beng a womans 
poetic self-absorption is to side's^ 
romantic tradition. Stephen Rodefe 
Lectures, consisting of nearly one him!? 
homogeneous, fifteen-line stanzas SS 
this side-step They place 
courageously within the increasing* 
fashionable tradition of Stevens’s grew L 
William C„rlo S William, bS^ 

oneof these stanzas, among thousandsofZ 

unacknowledged quotations, is a phrased 
Stevens's famous letter to Williams: "IW 
ly. I have a distaste for miscellany ’’ ^Tk 
Stevens’s comment on Williams’s poetry J 
Reliefer’s stanzas arc. precisely, misceL 
crammed full of the inconvenient baggaseS 
everyday life, a future archaeologist 1 ^ 

According to lee Berg Slim, the ex pimp.nopcroajt 
,, , good when in b«t 

How could such a smart man propose such a dub 

The tokens wore his pockets. Before he lefiL 
month captivity os a bom# 
the U.S. Ambassador kissed a tiny female gw# 
who was wearing a blue satin ml 
“She's a doctor", he said. One of those enihusutk 
but not extTaonflnuily 
sophisticated sorts that approves too much. Sojm 
want to join the bar? 
that profession prepossessed with ideas of wroq 
which invents a notice of justice 
as its ideal? What we are developing here bow- 

takeleuness. 

No job is really interesting that is not trouble from 

the nut. 

Rodefer's stanzas are packed with uncon- 
nected data ("Carefree istheoffiriahamponoi 
the U.S. Olympic team") and random insight 
(“Jealousy is not the fear of loslrig, but of divid- 
ing. An imperialist passion"). Startlingandoii- 
ginal, they are the veritable thing. 


D. W. Hartnett 


• ,J , . * .w niiiwiiiiCUl 

, ad to° n neo- Romantic “gorgeous solip- 

| j . : - toat Harold Bloom traces back to Enjer- 

j- sa y* th ® easUy , 0 .... • „ui jarner tots the sib- 

Jlsfgl : ®) ml lov * ? n to - Wends, wives and nals from the East' just zoom by overhead / to 

toe poet*8 longest love affair is. with, disappear forever in space”. It follows sortof 
Wmi rWtojwww-dWape b . internal 

m, A !! i . : “ Mi, J P lcW "S MPVthfe Redskins of the fiftieT 

;}»: pnly • S0 7 s Stevens in a 1943 essay, "that I and sixties." Like an American Donne Sohin 

' • '' hea |'? rever toaII. , Ut is a theme uncannily but can not resist sticking his nose into every’ooten- 
V . P^sely anticipated by Pope, in a letter to lial crevice yielded by the fonSt: 

fe jwile well, lastingly well, i 
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James Merrill: Essays in Criticism 
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This is the first book devoted entirely to the 
interpretation of James Merrill’s poetiy. 
However, as David Lehman, one of the edit- 
ors, acknowledges in his Introduction, the col- 
lection concentrates on the trilogy of long 
poems which has occupied Merrill since the 
mid-1970s. Indeed, the common assumption 
informing ail these essays is that 77i<? Changing 

• Light at Sandover is Merrill’s major poetic 
statement. 

At times this- approach can transform the 
early poetiy into a palimpsest of anticipations. 
Noting how the trilogy fragments identity, 
Samuel B. Schulman returns to Vie Fire Screen 
and Braving the Elements to uncover the begin- 
nings of this “dispersnl of the self’. Con- 
sequently he underestimates the stability and 
resolution of poems such as "After the Fire". 
J. D. McClatchy’s essay on Water Street is more 
attentive to verbal nuance. Even he, though* is 
inclined to write with one eye on the future. 
His sensitive treatment of MerriU’s use of myth 
might have benefited from an investigation of 
its origins in the pre-1960s work. 

The. two essays on the trilogy's sources and 
; piqrc -fvmd&mental errors. 

Peter Sqcks andRichd Jacbff begiriwith 
ap a priori assumption ^ that Merrill is writing 

• whip an elegiac tradition' arid, that he has 
produced a niodem Divine Cohiedy - arid pro* - 

-.'SSlu t,|>iraIaTVHy fr P m tb e actuaitext.-Thus' 

• *•’ iSS/ 0 ? nbt S0em to talize that the myth of 

• aeath ; an(J ^urre^on ia,.say f ?'Lycidas” has 

Worse still, 
dnd ip the trilogy. Va Platonic' 
> Uhity .behind wld^ntmtUh’phctty" jests 6ri pi? 

2HSgS®t MtMqmifi: pro; 

? ;DaT}pfap. • TS: - “ 

Uievitabf^ ^mmphs 
- ^■rpidBfopm, and thei^ at^' 

t.two esRflVJl ... . >1 
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Coming out fighting 


Jim Crace 


and mending" to the trilogy and find! it pa* 
resses towards revelation through a terfri of 
"interruptions”. David Lehman ii rindnil 
. concerned to show how the "breakiiiftfik 
vessels" metaphor might apply to 
lying more heavily on technical aniijttftaa 
Spieglemnn, he explores how Merrill Inf 
ments form and meaning in order 
modate epiphanic experience. . 

The three best essnys here are lea depen- 
dent on other people’s critical strategies. F® 1 
David Kul stone the trilogy is the latest iniHg* 
of American long poems concerned wilh IK 
nature of the self. In common with its pw** 
cessors it adapts lyric impulse, to the deoiin® 
of epic form. The core of this account com- 
pares three cttrly jiocms with three 
from Mirabell to demonstrate how, in the ,al 
work, Merrill escapes the constrlctip 05 ® 
solipsism. Yel, paradoxically, it Is this **9 
wlllirignoss to allow other voices into 
that enables Merrill to achieve n more cow _ 
ing vision of selfhood. In another essijrj®' 
to just one book of the trilogy Stephen Y 
offers a reading of Scripts for the Pw mt 
epic of good and evil. Perhaps 
terestino suggestion is that Merrill!* P 0 ®^, 
(“Yes & NO”, “God-B" and toe^o^ 
tend to blur into one another sd that U ,e r c ^ 
avoids "any single belief, or even sped, 
belief. : ; •; • 

But it is Richard- Saez who, 
three books, provides the most ^ 

interpretation of this complex wsr** ^ ;• 




NORMAN MAILER 
pkeesand Pontificattons 
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Mailer: A Biography 
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Daring the 1950s nnd 1960s, an invitation (o 
^ a "Writers At Work" interview for the 
Pom Review was the literary equivalent of 
bong a guest on Desert Island Discs. The eosy 
ai3uncontentious interviews were for estnb- 
lished authors, some of them well past their 
creative peaks. Alimony slave Norman Mailer 
pve his interview in 1962 (in the snme year 
a Waugh, Perelmnn and Pound). He was 
determined to “perform" well. Four years be- 
fore, Ernest Hemingway, “the chump” in 
whose image Mailer had cast himself, had 
occupied the same seat. Mailer had counted 
that interview to be one of Hemingway's late, 
peat works, an eloquent rebuttal of Gertrude 
Stein's dictum that “Remarks are not litera- 
ture". How would Mailer compare? 

The answer is partly available in a shortened 
reprint of the interview in the latest Mailer 
wap-book, Pieces and Pont ificat ions. In this — 
sod In the other twenty interviews collected 
here- Mailer extemporized brilliantly, postur- 
ing and embellishing like a jazz soloist. His 
themes range from self-analysis and self-de- 
fence ("Flee the knife and charge the gun") to 
Charles Manson (“one of the most incandes- 
cent sensibilities of our time") and masturba- 
fon ("It's bombing oneself . . . its ultimate 
direction always has to be insanity”). Every 
fedk probe, from “What do you think makes 
bfgreat sex?" to “How can one be an existen- 
Mit in the modern world?”, elicits percep- 
tioniwhich are both cogent and elegant. Nor- 
iw sure can talk. What he cannot do is har- 
w bis passions and mind his manners. 
^Writers, publishers,, and interviewers from 
*Mfwalk press who had encountered Midi* 
Jl.tjwners on earlier occasions had found 
^ msufferably bad. Addicted to Seconal 
™ "personal violence", Mailer in his de- 
(ns closely monitored in America as 
.« literary career) see-suwed alarmingly |>e- 
"secular prince” and New York cnbbie. 

■ I^achangeable personality, a sullen dis- 
Nion, arid a calculating mind", he hud writ- 
riot caro to approach the public as a 
JJtr, nqf (jouid I succeed for tout mutter. I 
wed as a generous but very spoiled boy, and 
. *^0 have turned Into a slightly punch- 
2? J 1 ? Mgly club fighter who con fight clean 
fight dlriy, bm Ukes to fight. I write this not 
. Wjr out of self-pity (although self-pity is one 


uuu^iciniiuii ui wia 

the trilogy is grounded ta^ao 
centred on the Judeo-Christiari 
theodicy". However, because 
pulses are secidar, relativist and lyri ■ ^ 
areneness of evii in agood 
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poem’s awareneness of evii tn a gowy .j u. 

rminict haCkdrOp.thoi jnp . . 


resolves into a iNtivw -"-TT--. 

against this! determinist ba'CkdrOp 

. '• .iogy’s dramas of memory and ^ 

tak^ shape, Apd vet, just as 

agma.don yearns fpr theexpansive^P ( ^... ; 
- SO his dualities cry out .for h'^Bitii* 
aralnationbfsuch tensions , ' 
rewarding essay in toe 
' , Finally, two curiosities. In 
• • essay,^ Gravity's Rainbow ’,v 

. tioh bn Merrill. By 
pd&tscript gives ah account 


, ppatscript gives qn accouut y* ’ 

.merits which inspitod tori.tojoW •*? 
no ■ oiimHi* fn7rt that ‘‘houW 1 ^^./^- 



°f promise : “Booze, pot, l00 much sex, too 
much failure in one’s private life, too much 
attrition, too much recognition, too little rec- 
ognition. frustration . . . cowardice 
apathy.” With the exception of “apathy" (yet 
to come?) here is a virtually chronological in- 
ventory of Norman Mailer's progress. It would 
serve well as a vulgar blurb to Hilary Mills's 
“life" of the writer. Mailer : A Biography. It 
would serve, too, as a reminder that an author 
who can so precisely identify his failings and 
difficulties nnd broadcast them with such 
equanimity, is not an artist whose confidence 
and imagination are in eclipse. The Paris Re- 
view interview was premature. The best of 
Mailer wns yet to come, even if the "nicest" of 
Mailer had been jettisoned en route. 



VUKUIVMgKA (Ibirpu; vuv 

Vices) buralsq to toll the simple truth: I 
hot gotten nicer as I have grown older.” 
A™ frontispiece of the full Paris Review 
Mailer’s “exquisite mari- 
tolls of riovelist-being-interviewed 
very. well. J’ Mailer was clearly on his 
behaviour, relishing the ego- 
. of this interview, . 

stock as a novelist was in 
to? tyked and the Dead, published to 
list iiS ? ■ in 1948 when the writer was 

• ^ as a derivative though Sharp- 
rimbitipus novel. Mailer had 
ta'-SSSJW*' ^^biitigway^ aezt^ibllities and 
i ■! materials .But success capie 

bh ^ : Maiier had yet to discover 

;^ed strengths. The novels that fol- 
; Park and Barbery Shore - 

undw'-acjueverilents, ill-disci- , 
' published his 

riutObiographlcai continuo 

! 'MSS^JSS £WL* •Jwk.'W* 1 -. 



dI d-yoqng: ffteripfAmericari 
to toe /'Fifst-Adyertise-- 
that it thirty-nine 
liad burned outi . 

'-V - v >; 

fpr the Faw ^e- 
JPfrap.Biuntly:; ‘^Vhat can ruin- 

^^Miilef lUfed bis “enemies 

A'-f-'W h.'. • . . 


As a biographer Hilary Mills is stretched to 
better Mailer's description of himself as “a 
generous . . . boy”. She has nothing to add on 
the writer’s .childbppd. oh .the. science, fiejiftn 
novel lie wrote when be ;was 'seven,; fdsdbses- 1 
sion with model aeroplanes, his small staturd, 
his physical cowardice. Fanny Mailer, Nor-, 
man's approving mother, is still alive, as is 
sister Barbara. Won't they talk abput little 
Norm? Or was he as dull and anonymous a 
child as he was a freshman at Harvard in 1939, 
“a little boy from' Brooklyn, soft-spoken apd 
mther shy” who had come to major in aero- 
nautical engineering? The Mailer of the Har* 
vord years is dimensionless, a man definable by 
what he Isn’t and What he doesn't. We hear 
from his class-nmte, the poet George Goeth- 
als, that young Mailer was eminently forgett- 
able, that he “seldom went to such local stomp- 
ing grounds as the Raymore Playmore Ball- 
room, where you could pick up girls and listen 
to great swing combos", that he wasn't present 
at the Harry James concert where Sinatra 
made his major public debut. We hear, too, 
from Mailer’s room-mates, Richard Weinberg 
and Maxwell Kaufer, that “they saw no hint of 
future greatness in him". 

Thus a third of Mailer'S life is dimly glimpsed 

jn a thirteenth of this biography’s length Cer- 
tainly, Mills portrays in. spme, detail Mailer’s 
involvement with the rtuden^IIlerary jW:, 
zine, th a Advocate, and thS publichtibn ofhis 
first short story, the Papa-pastiche, “The 
Greatest Thing in the World". But toere is 
nothing new here. Mailer at hiS wittiest (that n, 
fairly solemn) had already written- a short 
piece, "Our Man in Harvard", ior Esqufre 
magazine, which recorded the deceits apd she- 

nanigans of the Ivy ^ toe 

first- and most charmlng - of.the articles re- 
printed ih Pieces' arid Pontificattons / It is an. 

■ uncharacteristicaUy relaxed meraOlr. perbapri 

because Mailer hiin^if ^ ^ 

off-stage ; scrutineer; as 

ypUriger self as are his mother and his yow 

^Mailer’s momehfous war ancjWmyyparf-^ 
olerki rifleman and 

elusive. Experiences which prorided MdhSr 
1th material for a 


tto orovenriiice ot M' Q 
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disruptive to what is to became, after some 
shaky opening chapters marred by repetition 
and over-writing, a first-rnte portrait of the 
older (one dare not say “mature") writer, his 
six marriages, his political pretensions, his 
reckless, uneven talent and his turbulent public 
career. Yet one is left to make the perilous 
presumption, based on an absence of evidence, 
that the Mailer of 1948, at the publication of 
The Naked and the Dead , was a radically more 
conforming and benign human being than toe 
disruptive literary delinquent, acting the gent 
for the Paris Review in 1962. What was to 
subvert Mailer's personality? 

Beast-Mailer was still captive in the late 
1940s when the writer, with his first wife, Bea, 
flirted with Hollywood (Hemingway had suc- 
cumbed, after all), parading his incorruptibil- 
ity from sfudio to studio. He wouldn't write a 
film for Bogart. He broke a screen-play con- 
tract with Sam Goldwyn (for a happy war pic- 
ture). He wouldn't guest on chat shows if there 
were adverts. “His integrity was almost patho- 
logical" . comments Bea, and Hilary Mills won- 
ders whether he "had gone to Hollywood just 
to turn down offers". But nil who met him 
there, from Gene Kelly to Montgomery Clift, 
remember Mailer as a quiet and timid man. 
supporting his “enormous reputation ... as 
the first young writer to have come out of the 
war” with considerable poise. Mailer was suc- 
cessful, popular and calm. 

This calm was virtually intact, too, in the 
early 1950s when Mailer was living in Green- 
wich Village. His first marriage had failed; his 
second book. Barbary Shore , had been stiffly 
received. But the novelist's reputation was re- 
latively unscarred. Anthony \Vest, reviewing 
Barbary Shore for The New Yorker , wrote that 
“a bad press is the price Mr Mailer has Imd to 
pay for making the courageous gesture of writ- 
ling and publishing an overtly socialist book". 
Second novels are awkward. More and better 
could be expected. 

Mailer busied himself establishing creden- 
tials as a listed building of American letters. He 

open hduse to Cbntempdrariea such as Sbntag, 
■Brando and Lilian HeJlmari. Mailer cherished 
fame; it suited him. i \ • 

In i956, The Deer Park (turned down by at 
: least seven publishers) was finally' issued by 
Putnam's to cruel and damning reviews. It was , 
according to the critics , “sordid and crummy”, 
“moronic mindlessness” and “the yearis Worst 
snake-pit in fiction". Mailer couldn't take it. 

• First he railed against the “loathsome literary 
world, necrophilic -to the core'\ Then he. 
turned against his Harvard self and declared, 
war on , “the totalitarianism of the totally 
pleasant personality", ns if it was his own social 
quiescence which had invited the critical savag- 
ing of his book. "I was finally open to my 
anger", he wrote. “I fell something shift to 
murder in me. . . .All I felt then was that I was 
an outlaw t a psychic outlaw, arid I liked it.” 
Mailer's new-found malignancy trapsfopned 
his worjc and his personality. His plans for 
"huge collective novels! about American life” 
were shelved- How could he experience Amer- 
ica now? His celebrity made . that impOSsible. “I 
then began to realize’’i h .e in an interview 

V iylth jjfiiary Mills (also reproduced in its entire- 
ty- ln -Pleati'and fpiUificittioifs), “that I was 
having a form of twentieth century experience 
which would become riore and more preva- 
ieni.T was utterly separated from my roots, i 

' ' W 4 s successful and-' alienated and that was a 
. ttventieth ceritury condition.'?. Mailer had dis- 
! co'verpd “Mailer", the intellectual hipster, “a 
. figure of monumental disproportions'’ (ie. ar 

■ invention). • . , 

• " Advertisements for Myself “Mailer" 
became Your Man in America. By transposing 
the noVeiist's Imagination and sense. of struc- - 
ttife to non-fiction fcnd by breaking' the press 

: cade Of objectivity ^and non-engagefrient, he 
^ made his major contribution’ to post-war 

V Americab writiqg ^ journal jst as protagonist, 

., lie sburidest cxarriples of Mallers autojour- 
*. halisifi, Armies of the Night ajid The Execution- 
' e/s fong, both won the PuIitzer Prize. He had 
; regained the artistic approbation denied since 
; the’barly 1950s/' .* 

; ' Maiter , bo'jveVer , b&<j heyer relinquished his 
I ceiebrity. The '‘psychic outlaw”* had become 

■ thy Gdorge Best of literature; more Courtetl 


and charted the worse he performed, the more 
ugly and disruptive his behaviour. Alternately 
hipper-than-thou and callously violent, he 
banged about America in a bluster of drink, 
drugs and bad language, bar-room boxing, 
thumb-wrestling and horse-play. He had cast 
himself as a highbrow hoodlum and, though 
careful to cultivate the politicians and pub- 
lishers, he turned his anger upon his family and 
artistic friends. In November 1960, drunk and 
resentful (why wasn’t he respected?). Mailer 
stabbed his second wife, Adele, in the back and 
abdomen with a two-inch penknife. Adele wns 
admitted to the casualty ward for emergency 
surgery; Norman was committed to Bellevue 
psychiatric hospital for a month by a magistrate 
who commented drily, “Mr Mailer, your re- 
cent history indicates that you cannot disting- 
uish fiction from reality”. 

Mailer, having established “the knife as an ; 
instrument of manhood"', next turned to un- 
armed combat, provoking fights with disting- 
uished Americans from William Styron to 
Miles Davis. Most innocent and most bullied, 
both physically and in print, on the Mailer 
hip-list wns fellow war novelist, James Jones. * 
“I love [Norman J” he commented, speaking ! 
for America. “But I don't like him." The most 
public of beasl-Mailer's tantrums occurred in r 
1971. a confrontation with Gore Vidal on the ; 
Dick Cavett show. Aggrieved by Vidal's com- - ^ j 
ments that “there has been from Henry Miller 
to Norman Mailer to Charles Manson a logical 
progression ... to think of women as, at best, 
breeders of sons; at worst, objects to be poked, 
humiliated, killed", the writer set about 
“smashing the tea house" of genteel studio 
conversation. Fortified by drink and the nation 
that violence is a dignified repartee for a man 
who is intellectually slighted jMailcr attempted 
to concuss his critic in the Green Room with . w ' 
one of his now celebrated and crippling head- 
butts. (“Young Gore", boasted Mailer, had 
received a blow at “between half and three- 
quarter throttle”.) Vidal, thicker skulled than 
expected, survived to deliver a scolding on 
screen: “What l detest in you - and 1 like many 

: ^^^ des^te^hfs^ . V ' 
. . love of murder, your celebration of rage, of . ’ 
hate .... * This. Violence, this knocking people : 
down , this carrying on, is a terrible thing. Now ' 
it may make you. a great artist .. . But Vidal 

Was being kind (or, perhaps, simply prudent). J 
As Hilary Mills's biography makes clear, in its 
catalogue of Mailer-chauvinism, this “cultural . ! 
'conservative" 1 (Abbie Hoffman), this “prison- • 
er of the virility cult" (Kate Millett), this ■* j 
prophet-cum-profiteer, has succeeded only. in 
concussing his own talent. He was, during the : 
1960s perhaps, in Robert Lowell’s assessment, j 
“the best journalist in America". But the re- j 

cognition which he most cherishes, as an im- j 

agjnative novelist, wasted away after 1948 as 
his fictions became increasingly bloated. His j 
latest'. Ancient Evenings (soon to be followed . - 
by Tough Guys Don’t Dance) was widely dis- , } 
missed (prtce Richard Poirier in the TLS, June ; 
17, 1983) as tedious and incoherent. •; 

Hilary Mills's biography has, according to a 
review in the WashingtanPosf, “madeNdrman 
■ Mailer almost - if not quite - a: sympathetic • 
figure". One can sympathize .with the square- . . y 
tiered talenf, the “generoris . . . boy" broken 
on the wheel of celebrity. But the sixty-year- •• ^ A 
: old' Mailer cannot be counted; according to . . 
Mills’s end-of-term report. Os deserving any- 
: thing but reproach, He merits respect as a de- 
termined literary pentathlete - novelist, film-, ■ 
maker, philosopher, small-time politician apd; 
above nil,. creative joumolisll.But it wijl be the 
lion-literary American public by whom “Nor- 
man Mailer" will be most precisely remem- 
bered - Mailer the self-publicist, the wife-stab- . 
bfiir, the dririkeV, the brawler, the miliicra- . . 
dollarnovelist Jn too much of a hurry to do his , 
work justloe. the talent waster who couldn’t ^ 
cope srith criticism- ' I 

Conrad Aiken; Critical recognition I9l4-J9Sl: 

A. bibliographical guide by Catherine .Kirk • 
Harris (35Qpp. Garland Publishing. $52.08240 
9187 6) is an annotated bibliography which *. 
traces the critical reception of Conrad Alk6n. . • j 
Entries ate books and sections of books, 
Unpublished commentary and an appendix toat 
cites biographical material abut Aiken. There . 
are chronologies of Aiken's awards and hon- - : 
ours and of bis published writings. 
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VIVIANE FORRESTER 

Van Gogh ou I’enterrement dans les blh 

347pp. Paris: Seui 1 . 79f r . 
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The salient feat achieved by Viviane Fonesier 
in her new study of Van Gogh is that of bring- 
ing out anew, and revealing in all its intricacy, 
the psychodrama hidden by the now commonly 
accepted stereotype of the artist. Half-way 
through her book she clearly indicates the de- 
gree of confusion confronting anyone attemp- 
ting to elucidate her chosen subject: 

Personne, dans cette histolre, n’est simple. A travere 
. u les lettres, les temoignages si crus, si spontantfs, 

• ' apparaissent innombrables, des fluctuations au grfi 

; des (motions, des circonstanccs ;chacunest appris- 

es a vcc ses fanlasmes, ses dlsirs, ses haincs reFoules. 
Taus sont contra dictoircs. Vivants. Er lous son t per- 

. ' ■ (us par Vincent, lequeJ cst per?u par eux, h Ira vers 

!es miroirs deform ants des sub/cctivitCs troubldes 
par I’inconscient, er compliqudes du reflet, des Inter- 
ferences d’auires subjectivity. 

The dramatis personae of the Van Gogh saga 
can be reduced to a relatively small cast of 
essential characters; but a more than superfi- 
cial understanding of it requires consideration 
of a number of relatives, friends and acquaint- 
ances to whom proper attention has seldom 
! been paid by any one biographer or critic. 

• ^ Viviane Forrester may to some extent have 

'. been selective in appraising the relative im- 

. •;} portance of these more marginal roles, but she 

y cannot be said to have neglected to name any 

' individual who had the least significance in the 

- , story. It would seem that almost everyone he 

ever knew or met had some sort of significance - 
;• • for Vincent, on account of his inherent capac- 

ity for emotional involvement with those about 
him, and the respect accorded by him to every- . 

: j • ;! ^ one, perhaps in particular to the humblest. 

>' ‘L t This unfailing generosity was accompanied by 
, a jaffifl'.' the sbrewd perceptiveness peculiar to Inno- 
i: ceni^, tarely deceived, by deficient integrity 

* iucid seif-awareness that accompanied the sa v- 

: • W. intermittent inner disturbances by which 

? 1 Van Qogh was afflicted during the concluding 
’■ -vij-'c phase of his [existence, ah awareness.no doubt 

,i tQ correlative with that characteristic self-detach- ' 
^ • men i Which became increasingly indisllnguish- 

f : i : , abl f from what is commonly diagnosed as dis- 

; sodatiph of the. personality: , : . 

1 i J ‘ Viviane Forrester’s attitude to the: question 
of : wfeat ' is 4,iU regarded as Van -. 

■■ P°8h's madness is unequivocal: ; 

'Jl? '3 % Aquoi ban falre fital dci Innombrables diagnostics, 

■; j?:' J. i m veritable catalogue de tijos les effets ‘folic* dam 
V/Fi 7 y!> ! ' 00 sttwbie Van Gogh? 

t||;i :IfttuitiVely Gen 

M%m : r-' ' V ■ v : ' f - r 
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La 'maladie'? II y avail Vincent. non dissoci*. II yn 
eu la pcns£e de Vincent, aux Ii mites; son itdsir fracas- 
&&, son d£sir projete. La naladie? Ce Tut surtout la 
‘santd’ des a litres, leur prfitendue sanld; ce fut I'abs- 
ence organise d’identitd des aulres . . . 

And she goes on to quote, not surprisingly, 
from Artaud's commentary on Van Gogh, “le 
Suicidd de la Soriete". This might suggest that 
her point of view has some affinity with the 
theories elaborated during recent decades by 
Foucault, Laing or Thomas Szasz; but having 
ostensibly little faith in any ideological system, 
she refers once, in passing, only to Freud. 

What emerges as the clou of her analysis of 
Van Gogh’s psychological dilemma is the para- 
mount importance she attaches to the fact that 
exactly a year to the day before his own birth 
his mother was delivered of a still-born first 
child, later interred outside his father’s parish 
church at Zundert under a stone inscribed with 
the name Vincent Wilhelm van Gogh. To 
argue, as this book does from the start, that 
Vincent I, as its author calls this amorphous 
being, haunted the conscience and the uncon- 
scious mind of his namesake and successor 
throughout his apparently disastrous career, 
may strike one at first as a hazardous undertak- 
ing; but the case is made so cogently that I, for 
one, have been persuaded that it does, in fact, 
end by shedding valuable new light on a destiny 
that can now be seen to have been, despite all 
odds, triumphantly creative. 

Another innovatory feature of Viviane For- 
rester's treatment of her subject is the thor- 
ough-going exegesis it contains of a work by 
Dickens that attracted Van Gogh so much that 
he read it repeatedly. This was the last and 
perhaps least well-known of the Christmas 


Books scries, a. story some 100 pages long, first 
published in 1 853 under the title “The Haunted 
Man". It does indeed contain many remark- 
able symbolic analogies and parallels with 
some of tile painter’s most constant preoccupa- 
tions, as well as evidence contributing support 
to the conjecture that he never succeeded in 
repressing all recollection of the Vincent who 
had preceded him and whose life he had 
usurped. Dickens's story begins and ends by 
quoting the words of an inscription engraved 
on a panel of the chamber (hat provides the 
tale’s principal setting: ‘‘Lord, keep my mem- 
ory green!" 

Viviane Forrester's comment on the end of 
Van Gogh's life-cycle is as caustic ns it is 
laconic: 

“Arles7 Vincent a trente-dnq ans. Saint-Rfimy? 
Trente-six ans. Auvers? II y meurt & trente-sepl ans 
e( quatre mois. Thdo mourra & trentc-quatre ans. 

C'est vile fail cfassassiner les gdneurs. Et dc cupicr 
les biens qu'on leur n esiorqutf sous lu torture. El de 
nommer ees biens un heritage. 

Purists may find her style somewhat gSnanl, 
insofar as it confronts them with an unusual 
profusion of italics and exclamation-marks; 
others may take exception to her exceedingly 
personal approach. But that her book is pack- 
ed with question-marks seems to me an indica- 
tion of one of its principal virtues. It is calcu- 
lated to rearouse any interest one may still 
preserve in a painter now popularized to an 
unprecedented degree, and to stimulate the 
asking of a number of fundamental questions, 
not only about the life and work of Van Gogh, 
but regarding the pernicious functioning of 
the art-marketing system in modern society. 
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Tom Keating's ‘Vincent Van Gogh with Sunflowers", included in the sale of Keating's paintinas 
watercolours and drawings which Witt take place at Christie’s on December 12. 
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works, and many of the early accounts of the human essence, which would banish the evils 
■'*$*** ;<* America.' of capital!, m a^d iwMfa tata 

in f oclet >'' Accordingly, the social political 
J? 1 * ■ i? and 7to, concern for and economic institutions of the Wilhelmine 

hW ftfiS [ £*' " aRpews to period are summarily dismissed in these essays 

have waited again, leaving the American, Iq a, “empty, and destructive”, as parSia™ of 

champion the wuse today; (torififmktion of tUa "positivism", "rotten materialism" and “the 

is_providld by. the success of the inhibition btoS-intSo/ *S5£-' 

rere ° t ' appealln 8' particularly if one wishes to draw 
in ‘ orl!s !' P 8 ™ 11 ' 15 with contemporaiy capitalist society, 
-i . ■ W.M°rprcjatiiiin is grossly uninformative. 
^ •' AtoS 0 — research, for exaraple into the 

Sfso aim- 

' 1 P^’ , ^ s Bxpressionism-as T reactiori,thesis also 

Iqiust impulse around 1922 in favour of the 
garts, is qn example of this new, capitalist g!fd, of functionaSr. Taylor 
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TONY HIRKS * 

Huils Coper 

2U«pp,witli black-and-white and colour 
illustrations. Collins. £25. 

00041 1774 3 

Tony Birks believes Hans Coper was "th^ 
original ceramic artist of the20lhcenturv" 
hook is sensitively written and beautifully tow. 
fruted with black-and-white photographs b . 
Coper s widow, Jane Gate: it is an act ofhonv 
age by an admirer who is himself an noeri- 
cnced potter. v 

Those who knew Coper only through his 
work will undoubtedly be surprised by hk 
biography. He endured suffering, even 

tragedy, with a resigned, self-effacing stoicism 

He was born of a Jewish father in Germany in 
1920; the family was persecuted under the 
Nazis, and when Coper was sixteen, his father 
committed suicide. Three years later, helled to 
England, where he was promptly interned ai 
an enemy alien. After the war his life was 
dogged by poverty, lack of success in personal 
relationships and ill health. 

His principle consolation came from hk 
work. He found his vocation in 1946, when he 
met Lucie Rie, and began to work at her 
Albion Mews Pottery. Rie had come to Lon- 
don from Vienna in 1939. Her delicate pots 
were influenced by the styles and values of the 
European modernist movements. Unlike Ber- 
nard Leach and his followers, she had little 
sympathy with English artisanal or oriental 
pottery, rejected pattern and ornamentation, 
and experimented with unusual shapes and 
forms. Coper was never a pupil of Rie's, but he 
learned an enormous amount from her and 
worked in her studio until 1958. He then went 
to live and work in Henry Morris's artists' com- 
munity in Digsweh, and in the 1960s began to 
teach at Camberwell and the Royal College of 
Art. In 1967 he moved to a farmhouse in Flaw 
with Jane Gate, whom he married iii 1978. 
Sadly, however, he fell- seriously 
following year and wa$ compelled to spend te- . 

last six years as a virtual recluse. 
developed a sympathy for the anonymous pot- 
tery of the past, his interest in it was largely 
formal: his aesthetic affiliation? were with jbe 
modern movement. He made no nse of tw 
attractive -coloured glazes that charaderized 
Rie’s work, and he was less interested than si* 
was in pottery’s domestic functions,, going Jt 
for increasingly exotic shapes. Someof hlspoa 
were thrown; others were constructed as a col- 
Inge of sections from previously thrown pi^ 

Birks evidently responds strongly to Cogs 
idiosyncratic achievement, but his olhemw 
temperate and informative text * s , J? 
those 'ritual denunciations of Bernard 
and his tradition which now seen. "“J 
obligatory. For example, when Co pcc* 

Lord Queensberry declared he had 8 
far greater than Leach, Stait^M**^ . 
Cardew”, and that his work could iwg - 
beside the great sculptors Of the twen^e. 
tury such as Moore, Brancusi, and 
and hold its own". idrf? 

I db not believe that such judgments . 
sustained for very long; The mor^qne 
, of Coper's work, the more ode realizes - - 

positive qualities (his skills ps athro#? . 
sensitivity to the pottery of tne past; 
that traditional 5 kind. which *f HI 
sometimes did; admire. Blit 
ed innovations are of more ‘Lth*t 

I share the scepticism once vdlcea py^. ; 
fine potter Michpel Cardew abpu t t^ ^ 
meht of both 

emphasised that goqd pottery, i f^V.! 

sculpture,; is .rooted iri 
proper work", of the ' 

^pots for everyday' use, fqff^d^d 
many of them ,as k man cpH 
hand-processes’^ teach. 

.right tb see ppttdry , ip trieWend? 

a recuperative,; conservariVe; ' . 

practi^Tand they set 

Uori in ofdei* that they- 'qbpW: 

it: Rie ahd Cppet sdught easier^, 

modern movement ^wi th i ts ^ ^ jrjii 1 

nical novdtiqs. mod^m! 1 ^ : ' 


Do uglas Mills 

^’SttTtaTaleofGenil" 

283pp. Guildford: Columbia University Press. 
ffli5. 
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ilCBARD BOWRING (Translator) 

HofMkl Shikibu: Her Diary and Poetic 
Wwwin 

290pp. Guildford: Pnnceton University Press. 
£18.90. 

889106507 1 

flu Tele of Genji by Murasaki Shikibu is wide- 
ly known through the translations of Arthur 
V/alcy and, more recently, Edward Seiden- 
jfeker. Until now, however, the only book on 
b author or on her work has been a frustrat- 
^ volume published by the Japanese Unesco 
JyoQsl Committee - frustrating because the 
Elfish, translated from Japanese, is often 
faffflngly opaque. Ukifune: Love In " The Tale 
afGaiji" and Murasaki Shikibu: Her Diary 
ni Poetic Memoirs are both products of care- 
fd scholarship though with ample appeal for 
& general reader. The first is a collection of 
(fectmiflg essays on several aspects of the Tale 
tad the second a very readable translation and 
study of virtually the only contemporary 
mneo of information about Murasaki, her 
Dfy, and a collection of poems bearing her 
Hoe. 

Ihe Volume of essays has been assembled by 
Andrew Pekarik as a memorial to his teacher, 
hu Morris, who died in 1976. Though Mor- 
HiWorlqof the Shining Prince touched on 
sow espfcris of Genjl he was, just before his 
doth, planning a book of essays by specialists 
busing on the Ukifune- chapter, whose 
tjoopous heroine Morris considered “the 
tnosl interesting, original and convincing” 
wan character in the Tale. In the! event Uki- 
jw.'Love in ” The Tale of Genii* has turned 
Nto have a rather wider scope, since some 
o&ributors treat characters or situations in 
'Wafpir context of the fast ten chapters, or of 
os a whole. 

Ewsftose essays which deal with “technic- 
^pasarein no sense drily academic,. but 
their subject from the viewpoint of 
jagroeral critical assessment of the novel. 

■ J® Bui Miner, having analysed the 
' “Jchapter units" of the- YOgao, Maboroshl 
^.llbfune chapters, notes inter alia that in 
-Maboroshl “time” beginnings (as 
from name or place beginnings) are 
•J* 8 * frequent as in the other two chapters; 
“i ^ a close correlation between this fact 
are led to presume on the basis of 
^jjecritichm, Aileen Gat ten, after briefly 
Wjl the textual history of Genjl , assesses 
anti provenance of a particular 
™variantpassage, an apparent chronolo- 
th6 ^ auIty introduction 

T^'tole ,,of poetry is . considered in two 
. ”9p. Amy yiadeelc Heinrich examines it to 


An illuminating analysis of that reality, of 
what was “promiscuous” and what was accept- 
able, is provided by Pekarik’s chapter “Rivals 
m Love". As he wrote, “Status was almost 
everything at the Heian court and Ukifune’s 
uncertain position makes her particularly 
vulnerable." But not only social status compli- 
cated love affairs. One of the best essays in the 
book, regrettably short because based on 
Morris’s own notes, discusses how much the 
suffering undergone by the characters in Genjl 
results from “Deception and Self-deception”. 
Seidensticker is at pains to pick out small in- 
dications in Ukifune of another aspect of real- 
ity, the realities of power and influents in the 
countryside which could lead to “Rough Busi- 
ness”. The longest essay treats a subject 
peripheral to literature but still of great in- 
terest, “The Artist’s View of Ukifune". Julia 
Meech-Pekarik surveys with numerous illus- 
trations the treatment of the Tale in general 
and Ukifune in particular down to the late 
Tokugawa period. 

These essays demonstrate admirably the 
complexity and consummate artistry of the 
Tale. As Richard Bowring in his introduction 
to Murasaki Shikibu: Her Diary and Poetic 
Memoirs shows , the known facts of Murasakl's 
life are scanty indeed; we do not even know 
with certainty the year of her birth, and though 
she may have died just after 1014 in her early 
forties, she may also have lived for ten more 
years. We do know that romantic ideas about 
love inspired by the Tale filled the head of the 
young Lady Sarashina about 1020. We also 
know, however, from Murasaki’s Diary, which . 
deals with events of 1008-09, that by that time 
she already had a reputation for learning and 
was known as the creator of Prince Oenji. 
Though not of high rank, being only the daugh- 
ter of a provincial governor and having in 998 
married another provincial governor, she was 
summoned to join the entourage of the 
Empress ShOshi, daughter of Michinaga, the 
Civil Dictator. According to tradition, Mura- 
saki’s life with her husband was happy, but 
such happiness as she experienced (he had 
thfce other wi ves, aA well as beihg ridqriy aJtSId 
as her. father) did not last long, for he died in 
1001, leaving her with a daughter. Murasaki 
entered ShGshi’s court in 1005 or 1006. As well 
as her Diary there exists a collection of waka 
poems entitled Murasaki Shikibu sha, which 
Bowring calls- her “Poetic Memoirs”. 

Although the first half follows a chronolog- 
ical sequence, the Diary consists of mostly ob- 
jective descriptions of the activities and cere- 
monies associated with the birth of ShOshi's 
. son Atsuhira, ari event which set the seal on his 
grandfather's power as the real ruler of Japan; 
it ends with a short section of passages of the 
sttme general kind. The bulk of the rest of the 
work in some sense resembles Sei ShOnagon’s 
Pillow Book ; it contains many expressions of 
Murasakl's feelings about life at court and life 
In general, together with often censorious com-, 
ments about other court ladles. Bowring com- 
ments that the Diary “represents a unique 
combination of those two dements which give 


Murasaki’s poems and poetic exchanges 
with others appear to follow a pattern corres- . 
ponding to her life. Bowring stresses that it is 
essentially a fictional construct. But we do not 
know whether Murasaki herself or some other 
person assembled the poems and wrote the 
introductions. The latter are not only brief and 
laconic, they identify almost none of the char- 
acters whose poems they precede. Given the 
nature of the Japanese language, it cannot al- 
ways be stud even whether a poem is by a man 
or by a woman. 

In its first part, the collection gives an im- 
pression of Murasaki that is lively, positive and 
free from self-doubt, but later “the world turns 
to sadness and grief” , and the picture given by 
the Diary is reinforced. Yet Bowring maintains ■ 
that a strikingly strong sense of individuality 
emerges. The lady has "a coolness and objec- 
tivity that borders on insensitivity and hard- 
ness”, an “inner steel which takes [her] 
through the bitterness of bereavement into 
maturity” She emerges as a person “who had 
simply lived a life that she believed had validity 
and that was worth recording for posterity". 
One is reminded of the famous passage in the 
“Fireflies” chapter of Genji where Murasaki 
puts into Genji's mouth an explanation of the 
story-teller's art as an urge to transmit deeply 
felt experiences to posterity. 
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Bowring’s translation of Murasaki 1 s Diary is ] 
a fine achievement, and should finally consign I 
to oblivion the quaint and hopelessly unreli- < 
able version found in the sixty-year-old Diaries 1 
of Court Ladles of Old Japan. As one would ] 
expect, it is a model of faithfulness compared 

• with the extracts from the Diary given in the 
introduction to Waley’s version of the 7a/e. 
Diligent comparison of the Bowring transla- 
tion with the original has yielded only a couple 
of instances where one would disagree with 
him. Above all, it reads well, except perhaps 
for an occasional over-colloquial note. I cer- 
tainly cannot agree, however, with Bowling's 
solution to the problem of reference in the 
introductions to some of the poems which are 

C uirtpeeffle eVSn-atf to t 

. , known long ogd arf a child; but the mtfiiient was 
brief and I hardly recognized them . . .\,Uifcy 
left hurriedly . . Is simply .not acceptable 
English. However, these are minor blemisbfcs ' 
on a book which Is a most welcome contribu-. 
tion to Western .knowledge, of Japanese litera- 
ture, not least because it.can satisfy both gener- <• 
al and spedallst readers alike. It provides very 
foil (and folly technical) . discussions of the. 
problems of the structure of the Diary and the 
Poetic Memoirs y and even includes translations / 
' from m&lediaries of the time which recount (in , 
pseudo-Chinese, of course) the events de-.' 
scribed in the first part of Murasaki’s diary. 
Moreover, the translation of the Diary , though . 
not that of the Memoirs, Is accompanied on the . 
opposite pages by copious and detailed notes . 
wWch do pot shirk discussion of the sometimes 
•' widely divergent interpretations of Japanese . 
comfflentatort. No pne reading these notes cab- 
remain under illusion as to the difficulty of the 
task which Bowring has undertaken, or- the • 
ettent of his labours. Hjat a young schplar who • . 
made his debut with a study of the Meiji-pcriod ; 
. : Interpreter to Japap of Westem literary cul- 
i . : ture, Mori Ogai, has 'been -able 1 jo go back • 
nearly nfoe centuries apdihow himself thor- 
; oughly at home with. the Ianguage and culture of 
the Hf^periodisrem'arkablo. 

; ; INFORMATION, PLEASE_^_ 

S. Anecdotes about-writer* and artisfr anecdotal 

• jnateriaraboiit > twentieth-century writers and . 
K : ;!fliti8t8; ' iridudfng perfoitning artists, together:. 

;> with sources wljere available ;fora collection.;; . 
*► ■■ now in preparation. \ : . • - : ; 
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, Ltd, : f Uttte Essex Street,.. 
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. iy s^rid World War poetry 1 , poems written by 
■; member of the services during the Second 
• World War, whether unpublished or pri nted in 
. ; contemporary magazines; for a new anthology 
•; .to be published in Mhy 1985 by Deiit; submis- 
'dbhs Should be sent td thC address beloWi . 
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Beare, Geraldine. Index to the “Strand Magazine" , 

1891-1930 1379 

Birks, Ton;. Hans Caper 1386 

Blayney, Peter W. M* The Texts of "King Leaf’ and 

their Origins: Volume 1 , Nicholas Okes and the First 

Quarto 1381 

Bombal, Marla Luisa. New Islands 1372 

Bonner, Stephen Eric, and Douglas Keltaer 
(Editors). Passion and Rebellion: The expressionist 
heritage 1386 

Bowler, Peter J. The Eclipse of Darwinism 1366 
Bowling, Richard (Translator). Murasaki Shikibu: 
Her diary and poetic memoirs 1387. 

Brumfield, William Craft. Gold in Azure: One 
thousandyearsofRussionarcbitecture 1369 
Bullock, Alan, and R. B. Wooding* (Editors): The 
Fontana Biographical Companion to Modem 
Thought 1367 

Chamberlain, Muriel E. Lord Aberdeen: A political 
biography 1380 

Coaldey , Jerry, and Laurence Harris. The City of 
Capita) : London’s role as a financial centre 1 368 

Dellllo, Den. The Names 1373 
Dorfinan, Ariel. Widows 1372 
Farnsworth, Robert. Three or Four Hills and a 
Cloud 1384 

Flanders, Jane. The Studcntsof Snow 1384 
Forrester, Viviane. Van Gogh ou I'enterrement dans 
les bits 1386 

Green, Daniel. Great Cobbett:Thenoblest 
agitator 1380 

Harlan, Louis R. Booker T. Washington: The 
Wizard of Tuskegee 1901-1915 1371 
Hayman, Ronald. Brecht: A biography 1363 
Hill, Rebecca. Blue Rise 1373 
Hinton, James. Labour and Socialism: A history of 
the British labour movement 1867-1974 1 382 
Howell, David. British Workers snd the Independent 
l LabourParty 1888-1906 1382 

Hoyle, Fred. The Intelligent Universe 1366 
[ JanowHz,Pby1Us. Visiting Rites 1384 

1, Jones, Carol. Lute in the Day 1373 
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JUafo, Jonaft^. Aflegro Eostfliiona ' 1372 
Klein, Lawrence R. The EconomiwofSupplyaad : 
Demand 1368 

Lehman, David, and Charles BuserfEdi ton). 
James Merrill: Essays In critidsm 1384 
U«, Peggy K. Atlantic Empires: The. network of 
trade and revolution 171 3-:1826 1370 
Logan, WUHam. S«d-Faced Men 1384 
V Mailer, Norman . Pieces and pontifications 1385 
Mills, Hilary. Mailer; A biography 1385 
Ndrringtoo, A. L. P. Blackwell's 181^-1979: The 
hlstory ofa family firm. 1379 
. O’Gormu, Michael. (Clancy's Bulba 1373 
Ostriker, Adda. A Woman Under the Surface: 
Ppems and prose poems 1384 
;Ntarflr, Andrew (Editor). Ukifune: Love in “The 
TakiofGenjr 13*7 ■ 

pole, J.R. The Gift of Government 1371 
Rodefer . Stephen. Four Lectures 1384' 

Rnapfii, Dora. TheRellgion of the Machine Age. 

The Dora Russell Reader: 57 yearsof writing aqd 

. journalism, 1925-1982 1365 , ! 

Soblo, Anthony. The Sunday Naturalist 1384 . 
Spicks, Barry. Specks Street: New, and selected 
poems. 1384 ■ 

Un^J6hn.TheQuc8t for Captain Morgan 1370 . . .... 
WllUaiiu, Raymond. Cobbett 1380 


George kerhard Shaw: letters to ShaWjrptP’ 
members pf the. public, o r ,repl les , from Shaw ; 
for a coUection oow iii preparation. 

. viVian Elliot. r 

■ 40 John Trundle p>iiil. The Barbican, LondpoECZ. 

Egisto Tango, conductor. (1^927-51) of the 
Royal Danish Opeta HougO: personal recollec- . 
tibna, photographs, letters- or other relevant 
material; for a.biograpby, • 

GERARD J. TANOO. 

. 1783 Coliseum Street, Apt 28, New Orleans,- 
Louisians 70130. 

Hugh MacDlamtd: photographs sought to 
illustrate a forthcoming edition .of MacDiar- : 
mid’s letter?. 

ALAN BOLD. ' v 

1 Balbiroie Bums East Cottage, nr MarifinchrOlen- 
rothes, Rid KY7 6NE. ■ 
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